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Cducational News and Editorial Comment 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO DINNER 


The annual dinner of the University of Chicago which occurs 
during the week of the meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence will be held at the Twentieth Century Club, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, Wednesday, February 29, 1928. Tickets may be secured 
from William S. Gray, University of Chicago, for $2.00 each. All 
alumni and former students of the University are cordially invited to 
attend. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS BASED ON SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL CREDITS 


The University of Minnesota has adopted a plan under which ad- 
mission to the various colleges of the University will be based on 
credits secured in the senior high school. The following quotation 
from the minutes of the University Senate shows the action taken. 
A. Admission by certificate. 

1. Applicant must present certificate of graduation from one of the follow- 

ing schools: 
a) Anaccredited senior high school or Minnesota state high school or other 
accredited school in the state. 
I 
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b) A school in another state accredited by the state university of that 
state. 

c) A Minnesota state teachers’ college or teachers’ college of another 
state having similar courses of study. 

d) A non-accredited high school of Minnesota or other state when ac- 
companied by marks of Minnesota State High School Board examina- 
tions or corresponding examinations of another state. 

2. Candidates who are— 

a) Graduates of senior high schools must present 12 units of work, at 
least 9 of which must be from Groups A, B, C, D, and E as listed below. 
The 9 units must include: 

(x) A major of three units. 

(2) Two minors of 2 units each. 

Either the major or the minor must be from Group A. 
Nore.—In Groups B and D colleges may accept a maximum of 
one unit of work from grades below X as fulfilling one of these re- 
quirements. The unit, however, may not be counted in the 12 re- 
quired. 

(3) Subject to the regulations stated above, such other work as the 
particular college which the candidate desires to enter may specify. 
The three units not required to be in Groups A, B, C, D, and E 
may be in work which the superintendent certifies to be of ac- 
ceptable nature and counted toward graduation. 

Candidates from a high school maintaining a four-year course must 

meet the requirements stated in (a) and, in addition, must present 
certificates that the work presented was completed during the last 
three years of the high-school course. 

Candidates from Minnesota state teachers’ colleges or normal schools 

or teachers’ colleges in another state must present certificates showing 
that they have completed 12 units of work from a senior high school or 

16 units of work from a regular high school. 

Graduates of non-accredited high schools who present grades from 

state high school board examinations must meet the requirements 
stated in (a) and, in addition, present certificates that the work 
presented was taken during the last three years of the high-school 
course. 

List OF ENTRANCE SUBJECTS 


Group A.—English composition and literature—1 to 3 units 
Group B.—Foreign languages 

Latin—1, 2, 3, or 4 units 

Greek—1, 2, 3, or 4 units 


t The University strongly recommends that two majors and one minor be presented 
in place of one major and two minors. 
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Spanish—t, 2, 3, or 4 units 
German—tr, 2, 3, or 4 units 
French—1, 2, 3, or 4 units 
Scandinavian languages—1, 2, 3, or 4 units 
For a minor—two units in one language 
For a major—three units in one language 
Group C.—History and social sciences 
History 
European—t1 or 2 units 
English—+4 or 1 unit 
American—+4 or 1 unit 
Social sciences 
Elementary economics—} unit 
Commercial geography—4 or 1 unit 
History of commerce—+ or 1 unit 
Sociology—4 unit 
American government—+4 or 1 unit 
For a minor at least one unit in history must be included. 
For a major at least two units in history must be included. 
Group D.—Mathematics 
Elementary algebra—1 unit 
Plane geometry—1 unit 
Unified mathematics—z2 units 
Higher algebra—4 unit 
Solid geometry—4 unit 
Trigonometry—} unit 
Group E.—Natural science 
Physics—1 unit 
Botany—} or 1 unit 
Chemistry—1 unit 
Zoblogy—4 or 1 unit 
Physiology—4 unit 
Astronomy—4 unit 
Geology—4 unit 
Biology—1 unit 
For a major or minor not more than two half-unit courses may be included. 


GRADUATES OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN 
THE SOUTHERN STATES 
The Bureau of Education has issued the following statement 
summarizing an article published in School Life by Joseph Roemer, 
secretary of the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States. 
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Nearly half the graduates of accredited high schools in the southern states 
enter colleges. The average for the schools accredited by the Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States is 48.2 per cent. More than 
two-thirds of the accredited high-school graduates in South Carolina continue 
thei. siudies in higher institutions, and even in Louisiana, where the proportion 
is lower than in any other southern state, the corresponding percentage is 39.1. 
More girls than boys attend high school, but the boys who go to college out- 
number the girls. 

Slightly fewer than one-sixth of the high-school pupils carry five or more 
subjects. It does not hurt them to do so—perhaps they are the best students 
anyway—for five-sixths of them were in the top quarter of their respective 
classes. Only about one in forty of those who took more than the usual four 
subjects failed in any one of their courses. 

The Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States 
comprises 844 accredited high schools. They are usually of moderate size; two- 
thirds of them enrol between 100 and 499 pupils. The largest enrols 2,821 pu- 
pils; the smallest, only 20. The number of schools that have fewer than 100 
pupils each is about four times as great as the number of schools that have more 
than 1,000 pupils each, but the number at either extreme is relatively small. 

The number of teachers is 11,807, an average of about fourteen to each 
school. More than two-thirds of the teachers are women, but, in general, high- 
er salaries are paid to men. The median salary of high-school principals is be- 
tween $2,000 and $2,500 a year; the median salary of men teachers is between 
$1,501 and $1,800; and of women teachers, between $1,251 and $1,500. 


THE REGENTS’ EXAMINATIONS IN NEW YORK STATE 


The following paragraphs were published in a recent issue of the 
New York Times. 


Criticism of Regents’ examinations is contained in reports and comments of 
chairmen of departments in the city’s high schools quoted by District Superin- 
tendent John L. Tildsley in an article printed in the Bulletin of High Points, a 
board of education publication. Dr. Tildsley’s article is entitled, “Better Teach- 
ing in the High Schools of New York City,” and is composed of extracts from his 
annual report. 

Most of the department heads quoted but not named by Dr. Tildsley agree 
that there should be less emphasis on Regents’ examinations. The examinations 
are found wanting as a test of good teaching and a basis of comparison for the 
work of individual instructors. 

“The Regents’ examinations in history have been vastly improved during 
the past ten years, but the pupils who cram and learn by rote a few typical 
‘thought’ questions can still get a good mark on them,” one department head 
writes. 

“Many teachers and superiors feel that Regents’ results are used to make 
invidious comparisons; pressure is therefore used to secure good results,” a his- 
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tory chairman writes. ‘“Too many teachers are thrown into a state of fear and 
dread which reacts upon the students. Regents’ classes are supposed to use up 
all the teacher’s energies. To secure the desired result, many resort to faulty 
methods, which in time become a habit.” 

A mathematics department head is quoted as saying that the Regents’ test 
“establishes a false standard of values, leading a teacher to regard high marks 
and not mastery of the subject as the end of instruction.” 

“Tt is quite possible to drill for an examination and to pass a large number of 
pupils with high ratings without giving any breadth of outlook or grasp of 
underlying principles,” he adds. 

By way of reform, various suggestions are made by the chairmen. One pro- 
poses that city-wide examinations be conducted with the co-operation of the 
Bureau of Reference and Research, to meet particular grades of students. An- 
other would discontinue the official reports on the comparative success of high 
schools in Regents’ examinations. 


In an article published some months ago in the official organ of 
the New York State Teachers Association, Commissioner Frank P. 
Graves described important changes which have been made in re- 
cent years in the administration of the Regents’ examinations. The 
state department is more and more shifting to local authorities re- 
sponsibility for grading examination papers. The state department 


is coming to recognize the fact that it is quite impossible for state 
officers to supervise the individual pupils in the schools of the state. 
The effort to follow the record of each pupil which was made when 
the Regents’ examinations were first instituted has proved to be a 
task of too great magnitude for the central staff, and even the prepa- 
ration of the questions has been found to be most advantageously 
accomplished when teachers from various parts of the state are asked 
to participate. 

In the light of the experience of the New York state department, 
Commissioner Graves concludes that a state educational staff can 
serve the schools most effectively by devoting its energies to the 
training of supervisory officers in the various localities rather than 
by attempting to substitute in any way central supervision for local 
supervision. 

The Regents’ examinations of New York have been observed 
with great interest by educators in other states. The evolution away 
from close central examination of pupils makes it clear that the 
original New York practice of minute examination of individual pu- 
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pils is not an example which is likely to be followed in other parts of 
the country. 
WHO SHOULD GO TO COLLEGE? 

Professor Carl E. Seashore, dean of the graduate college and 
head of the Department of Philosophy and Psychology of the 
State University of Iowa, has been active for years in stimulating 
colleges to adopt vigorous measures to identify bright students and 
to make special provisions for their training. As a representative of 
the National Research Council, he has visited a great many colleges 
and has held conferences with the faculties of these institutions. As 
a dean at the State University of Iowa, he has projected and carried 
out plans for selecting the better students. As a teacher, he has initi- 
ated radical changes in the methods of instruction in his own classes. 

In a book entitled, Learning and Living in College, published as 
one of the University of Iowa Studies, Professor Seashore has de- 
scribed the changes in college organization which he regards as de- 
sirable on the basis of his experience in reconstructing college teach- 
ing. Anyone who is in doubt as to the willingness of college officers 
to take part in educational experimentation will find in this book the 
most convincing evidence that his doubt is unfounded. The calamity 
criers who attack the colleges as ultra-conservative should read this 
book. They will gain a new view of higher education. 

The high-school principal and teacher will find much in the book 
that relates to high-school teaching and organization. Especially 
interesting is the plan of college admission which Professor Seashore 
suggests in the chapter entitled, ‘‘Who Should Go to College?” On 
this topic he writes as follows: 

The solution I have to propose is the establishment of a national service 
which will give, on a fixed day near the end of the senior year in high school, a 
modern, highly adapted, and thorough college-qualifying examination, involving 
not only knowledge of subject matter but also natural ability or aptitude. This 
examination will be read at headquarters and will be interpreted to the student 
in the light of (1) what he has already done outside of school, (2) a rating on 
character traits by his teachers, (3) his record of high-school grades and other 
records of achievement, and (4) his own statement about what he would like to 
be or do. 

To this may be added various accessory aids in the natural development of 
this new principle. Stated in the simplest terms, the proposition that will face 
every high-school or preparatory-school Senior is this: To what extent am I 
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qualified for higher education? The answer will come in the form of achieve- 
ment on this searching examination set specifically for that purpose and inter- 
preted by the ablest experts in the light of all available supplementary informa- 
tion that may be relevant to this issue. 

For such a national college-qualifying service we have, of course, a good 
start in history of and experience with the examinations fostered by the col- 
lege-entrance boards and various co-operative enterprises among colleges. The 
service here proposed is, however, different in many respects—in scope, purpose, 
and operation. In so far as we can forecast on the basis of theory, experience, 
and experiments up to date, such an examination will be characterized by the 
following traits. (1) It will be a national advisory service, co-operated in and 
sanctioned by all colleges and universities through their national organization. 
(2) It will be so organized as to yield independent scores on (a) training and (6) 
capacity or natural aptitude for academic work, and will have such range and 
flexibility as to permit a fair rating of graduates from all public high schools 
and private schools. (3) It will be supplemented by data on volitional, emotional, 
and personality factors essential to efficient college work and by indications of 
social, economic, and general home conditions. (4) It will be optional and will 
be so built as to appeal to the constituency in the form of a self-inventory serv- 
ice, regardless of whether the student intends or does not intend to go to college. 
(5) A fee will be charged which will make the system practically self-supporting. 
(6) It will be followed up with educational-guidance service. (7) The record in 
this examination will be available to each college for all students applying for 
admission in that college. (8) Any college may use it as a basis for admission 
and may then establish its own critical point in the scale; but there shall be no 
effort to use it as a whip for uniform entrance standards. (9) All relevant statistics 
that may be gathered from material will be digested and published annually in 
the central office. (10) This service shall not be administered through federal 
or state central organizations, but through an independent organization which 
is responsible and responsive to the laws of supply and demand and to public 
opinion as well as to federal or state supervision. 

While this suggestion may seem to be very radical, it is but the logical out- 
come of the demands of society in the post-war reconstruction period and is 
favored by the development, within the last ten years, of interest and confidence 
in examinations and the realization of the advantage of applying a scientific at- 
titude in common sense to education, as in business and industry. The system, 
being optional, may begin with those who want it and are willing to pay for it 
and may rapidly spread in proportion to its merit so as to become a national 
instrument of educational adjustment—not prohibitory or mandatory but in- 
formational and moral. 


A PROGRAM OF PUPIL-COUNSELING 


An article in School Topics, the official magazine of the public 
schools of Cleveland, Ohio, describes in detail the methods by which 
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the John Adams High School inducts its pupils into their work. The 
article was prepared by Mark D. Gordon, counselor. It is as follows: 


As an illustration of the functioning of the machinery of vocational guidance 
in the public schools, we cite the case of a typical pupil entering John Adams 
Senior High School from Audubon Junior High School, from which most of our 
students come. 

During his sojourn at junior high school the pupil receives instruction and 
information regarding the occupational opportunities in the world of work. He 
is shown that for one type of work he should choose a technical high school; for 
another, a commercial; and for another, an academic high school. 

This means that he must choose between East Technical High School, 
Longwood High School of Commerce, and John Adams. He is given an oppor- 
tunity to think about his choice and to discuss it with parents, relatives, and 
friends. In the particular case at hand, he decides with the advice of the teachers 
and the principal at Audubon to enter John Adams. 

The next question is his election of subjects at John Adams. He knows very 
little of the courses offered there, of the regulations regarding them, or of the 
educational objectives toward which the various subjects may lead. When the 
time arrives for such an election of subjects, the vocational counselor from John 
Adams supplies the necessary information and advice. The John Adams coun- 
selor goes to Audubon during the election week and interviews all the pupils 
who plan to enter John Adams. Their future educational and occupational 
plans are discussed, and the proposed subjects card is filled at these individual 
conferences. The pupil is given a general idea of the organization and plan of 
instruction at John Adams. He is told of the layout of the building and other 
details essential to his comfort and convenience. 

In the meantime the counselor has arranged to confer with the Audubon 
home-room teachers on activities regarding the special abilities of the pupil, 
including all forms of literary, musical, athletic, and other leadership qualities, 
as these have been discovered in the junior high school. This information is 
utilized to contribute to the pupil’s success and happiness in the new school. 

At the beginning of the new semester the pupil reports to John Adams and 
is assigned to a home room. A program is handed to him which has been sched- 
uled on a basis of the election which.he worked out under the supervision of the 
counselor. This program places him in classes organized on a basis of probable 
learning rate. During the first week he spends 125 minutes with the home-room 
teacher and 85 minutes in subsequent weeks. During the first week he is made 
acquainted with the routine matters of the school and is provided with a copy 
of the John Adams handbook. This supplies him with abundant information 
regarding courses of studies, clubs, activities, and other facts about his new 
environment. 

Early in the first week he is sent to the auditorium, where, with all other 
new pupils, he becomes acquainted with the principal and assistant principals. 
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During the second week the opportunity is afforded for participating in the 
regularly organized extra-curricular activities of the school. The home-room 
teacher and the counselors explain the aims and objectives of the various clubs. 
The pupil is made to understand that there is no coercion in joining a club, and 
if he finds there is no particular club that commands his interest, or if he is ad- 
vised that this time of the club period could be profitably spent in study for the 
preparation of his subjects, he may elect to attend a regular study group instead 
of a club or activity. 

Meanwhile the information secured by the counselor from the Audubon 
teachers regarding the pupil’s special interests and abilities has been sent to the 
John Adams’ teachers in charge of special activities, such as music, dramatics, 
debate, journalism, and athletics. 

The counselor and the principal urge these teachers to give the new pupils 
every opportunity for development. Later a check is made by the counselor to 
discover whether the new pupil has been properly assimilated into the activities 
in which he is interested. In the event of his failure to participate in these, the 
counselor inquires of both teacher and pupil as to the reasons for such a failure. 

In the third week the pupil is invited to a friendly, informal conference with 
the counselor. In this interview the pupil is encouraged to express himself freely 
about his success and his discouragements. He is urged to continue in the work 
which he has enjoyed at Audubon and to assume new responsibilities and develop 
new interests. 

At the end of the first grading period, if he has failed in three subjects, he is 
called by the assistant principal for a conference. If he has failed in one or two, 
the counselor talks with him. In these conferences he receives a sympathetic 
hearing of his own explanation for the deficiencies. The assistant principal or 
counselor also secures the opinion of the class teacher and of the home-room 
teacher regarding the failure and investigates the distribution of study periods 
and the conditions in study halls, the home background, conditions at home for 
study, and the activity of the pupil outside of school hours. In these investiga- 
tions the services of the visiting teacher or attendance officer are used. 

If the pupil has made a good record in school subjects, a letter of commenda- 
tion is sent to the home. The home-room teacher speaks encouragingly to the 
pupil and commends the pupil to the class. The principal, assistant principals, 
and counselor compliment the pupil on his fine achievement and encourage him 
to continue. All the forces of the school are brought into play to emphasize the 
honor and importance of the successful pursuit of school subjects. 

Near the middle of the semester the counselor meets the pupils in groups 
for a discussion of the occupational objectives of the courses offered. The pupil 
is urged to begin the consideration of a life-work. The fields of work and types of 
workers engaged in them are discussed. The educational pathways leading to 
the various occupational objectives are explained. A short questionnaire is filled 
in for the purpose of arousing the pupil’s interest in some field of work. The pu- 
pil is urged to visit the counselor for further consideration of his special interest. 
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Problem cases are sent to the counselor for consideration, suggestion, and 
advice. In extreme cases he calls for the additional advice of the principal and 
assistant principals. 

At John Adams there is the student office, under the supervision of the voca- 
tional-guidance department. Pupils are encouraged to come here at all times 
when confronted with perplexing problems. It contains desks for clerical and 
stenographic help, the school treasurer, the attendance officer, and the counselors, 
besides space and desks for conferences between pupils and teachers. The es- 
tablishment of such an office has contributed largely to the success of guidance. 
The pupils may come here without formality and receive a sympathetic hearing 
on any subject at any time. 

If the pupil is absent three times from school, the home visitor makes a 
call on the parents and inquires into the causes of irregular attendance. The 
home-room teacher also visits the home, or calls by phone, or secures informa- 
tion through pupils who are familiarly acquainted with the absentee. 

Such is the course of the incoming pupil through opportunities for guidance 
and self-development during his first semester at John Adams. At every turn 
of the road and in every exigency, he finds someone ready and willing to assist 
him in the all-important process of self-realization. 


A FELLOWSHIP OF RESEARCH IN EDUCATION 
OPEN TO WOMEN 


Pi Lambda Theta, an honorary fraternity for women in educa- 


tion, makes the following announcement. 


For the year 1927-28, Pi Lambda Theta offers a fellowship to a woman who 
wishes to devote herself to research in education. This fellowship is to be known 
as the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship of Pi Lambda Theta. It carries a stipend 
of $1,000, $900 of which will be paid in two equal amounts. One hundred dollars 
will be due when the final obligations have been met. 

Qualifications —The candidate for this research fellowship shall have at least 
the degree of Master of Arts from a graduate school of recognized worth. In ad- 
dition, she shall have shown notable skill in teaching and significant accomplish- 
ment in research, and she shall have definite plans for further research. 

Obligations—The acceptance of the fellowship implies the obligation on the 
part of the scholar to devote herself unreservedly to study or research as outlined 
in her application; to submit any proposed change in her plan to the chairman 
for approval; and to send to the chairman at least two reports of her work, the 
first not later than January 15, giving a statement of her work which will satisfy 
the committee that she is pursuing the research indicated in her application. 
The second report shall be made upon the completion of her year’s work. The 
second report shall be in printed form, as previously agreed upon with the 
committee. 
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The committee regards the acceptance of the fellowship as creating a con- 
tract requiring the fulfilment of these conditions. 

Applications —Each applicant should submit (1) a record of her formal edu- 
cation; (2) a record of her professional activities; (3) evidence of previous re- 
search; (4) a physician’s statement concerning her health; (5) a list of the per- 
sons whom she has asked to write directly to the secretary in support of her 
application; among those asked to write shall be two women who will send to 
the committee a careful, confidential judgment of the personality of the appli- 
cant. 

Theses, papers, letters, etc., submitted by the applicants will be returned 
if postage is sent for the purpose. Confidential letters sent to the committee 
will not be returned. 

A personal meeting with a member of the committee will be of great ad- 
vantage. 

Applications must be made on a blank form which will be supplied on re- 
quest by the secretary of the Committee on Award, Delia E. Kibbe, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin. This blank must be filled 
out and submitted with all supporting papers and letters not later than Febru- 
ary I, 1928. 

Committee on Award: F. Louise Nardin, dean of women, University of 
Wisconsin; W. W. Charters, professor of education, University of Chicago; 
Charles H. Judd, director of the School of Education, University of Chicago; 
F. B. Knight, professor of education, University of Iowa; Ella Victoria Dobbs, 
associate professor of industrial arts, University of Missouri; Delia E. Kibbe, 
supervisor of elementary schools, State Department of Public Instruction, 
Madison, Wisconsin, secretary; Maude McBroom, principal of Experimental 
School, State University of Iowa, president Pi Lambda Theta, chairman ex 
officio. 

SUPERINTENDENT McANDREW AND THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION OF CHICAGO 


The following editorial, which appeared in the Chicago Daily 
News, describes the situation in the Chicago schools at the end of 
November. 


Weary of irrelevance, of solemn and persistent propaganda by imported 
witnesses with queer backgrounds and mentalities that are not entirely free from 
static, William McAndrew, suspended superintendent of the Chicago public- 
school system, told the board of education the other day that he would decline 
to attend his so-called “trial” until he should be notified by his attorneys that 
the specific charges—insubordination and offensive pro-British instruction in the 
schools—were about to be taken up for direct investigation. Presumably, Mr. 
McAndrew consulted his able and experienced counsel before deciding to walk 
out on the board after dramatically demanding that it try him on the specific 
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charges instead of wasting his time and the taxpayers’ money on the pseudo- 
testimony of various sorts of weird human beings summoned from the great 
open spaces. 

The decision of the bored defendant will not astonish any fair-minded per- 
son who has watched the so-called “trial.” The suspicion is strong that his 
prosecutor-judges never have been anxious to reach the specific charges in the 
indictment. They have good reason to know that their case is flimsy and child- 
ish. They are well aware that the courts would uphold the Chicago school law— 
a model of its kind—which carefully defines the respective powers of the board 
and of the superintendent and which was designed to give the latter full power 
to direct the educational activities of the public schools without the slightest 
interference from political spoilsmen in office. They are by no means eager to 
furnish Mr. McAndrew with the possibility of appealing to a true judicial 
tribunal. 

At the rate of the trial’s progress toward nothing in particular, Mr. 
McAndrew’s four-year term will expire long before the charges against him will 
be reached—and that, it seems reasonably clear, has been the intention of the 
prosecutor-judges from the beginning. 

With or without the superintendent, the trial should proceed, and the 
expected verdict should be rendered in order that it may be appealed, because 
vital interests of the city and of its school children demand that the issues in- 
volved in the notorious case shall be presented to the courts of Illinois. The 
courts may be trusted to call things by their right names and to do what they 
can legally to prevent a repetition of any such sordid farce as the McAndrew 
trial. 

PRIVATE pCHOOLS 


The following paragraphs are quoted from the New York Sun. 

Approximately $48,000,000 is being spent this year for private-school 
tuitions, it is disclosed in the tenth annual school report of N. W. Ayer & Son. 
This survey covered 414 private schools throughout the country having an en- 
rolment of approximately 52,000 pupils. 

An interesting feature of the results obtained from this year’s survey is the 
statement that the most successful private school of today is “a hypothetical 
boys’ preparatory school in the Middle West, having a tuition rate of $800 to 
$1,200, with over one hundred pupils.” 

Although the number of schools reporting excellent enrolment has been de- 
clining steadily for three years, this percentage is still six points higher than the 
low mark of 1922. Schools of New England are, on the whole, shown to be in 
better condition this year than the schools in any other part of the country. 
However, on the single factor of percentages of fully enrolled schools, the Mid- 
dle West reported the greatest gains. 

“Schools in the South apparently have been hit by the financial conditions 
in that part of the country, and perhaps the terrific flood of the Mississippi had 
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something to do with cutting down the enrolment in these states,” the report 
continues. “Possibly the financial conditions are likewise responsible for the 
gains by the middle western schools, inasmuch as farm products this year have 
increased in value a billion dollars, and much of this increase has been in the 
Middle West and Northwest.” 


A SELF-INVENTORY OF PERSONAL QUALITIES 


The handbook prepared by the pupils and faculty of the Univer- 
sity High School of the University of Chicago for the guidance of the 
pupils contains among other items a series of questions which are 
recommended for use in directing the development of desirable per- 
sonal traits. These questions are intended to lead each member of 
the student body to give thoughtful consideration to lines of possible 
self-improvement. 

A part of the statement preceding the questions and the first 
group of questions will make clear the character of this section of the 
handbook. 


It is evident that ideally you should be able to answer all the questions in 
the affirmative. Probably neither you nor any of your classmates will be able to 
do so. If you must answer in the negative, it is evident that your standard is not 
high enough. If you are in doubt as to the answer, it probably means that you 
have not consciously set up a standard of action. It may help you in making 
your analysis to have some friend, your teacher, or your mother rate you also as 
far as they are able. Seeing ourselves as others see us is sometimes a good thing. 
You may not agree with them on certain points, and talking it over with them 
will furnish you a better basis for your own judgment. 

Fortunately, it is never too late to give up bad habits and substitute good 
ones for them. If you find that you do not possess a high degree of some desir- 
able quality, you can make the possession of this quality a goal to attain. The 
important thing is to realize that you are low in the quality and then to make an 
effort to correct yourself. For example, if you find that you are low in responsi- 
bility, set it up as a goal to. attain. The questions make clear what a responsible 
person will do. Practice being responsible, and soon you will find that it comes 
without effort. You have acquired the habit of responsibility. 

If, while you are in school, you acquire habits of responsibility, accuracy, 
punctuality, honesty, loyalty, service, etc., you will find that they will become 
your most important assets in making your way toward success. Your employer 
does not ask, “Can he read Latin? Can he solve quadratic equations? Does he 
know when America was discovered?” He asks, “Can I rely upon him? Is he 
honest? Is he loyal? Is he courteous?” And the answer to these questions is de- 
termined upon how you have been labeled. 
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1. HONESTY 


Fairness and straightforwardness of conduct, speech, etc.; integrity; sincerity; 
truthfulness; sense of honor. 


Doubt- 
ful 


Yes No 
1. If you are unprepared in an assignment, do you tell your 
teacher the real reason instead of framing an alibi? 

. If you have not prepared your lesson, do you admit it in- 
stead of trying to “bluff” it through? 

. Are you always “above board” in taking examinations? 
a) Refrain from looking at another’s paper? 

b) Refuse to give help to others? 

c) Mark the papers of others correctly? 

d) Mark your own paper correctly? 

e) Refuse to give the questions to members of another 
class? 

. Do you report the actual time spent on the assignment if 
the teacher asks it? 

. In writing a paper, do you give credit to the writers whose 
ideas you borrow? 

. Are you honest with yourself concerning your own faults, 
that is, do you admit to yourself that you have faults in- 
stead of finding excuses for your conduct? 

. Do you try not to exaggerate or leave false impressions in 
your conversations with others? 

. If another is blamed for something you have done, will you 
admit your fault? 

. If you are given credit for something which you did not do, 
will you see that the rightful person receives his due? 

. Do you observe the property rights of others? 

a) Take only what belongs to you? 

b) Turn in to the office what you find? 

c) Take library books only after proper registration? 

d) Pay for articles lost or damaged? 

e) Borrow from other pupils only after obtaining their per- 
mission? 


STANDING IN YALE OF GRADUATES OF PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
The New York Times recently published the following statement. 


Public-school graduates rank ahead of those of private schools in nearly 
every way, according to a report on a survey conducted by Professor Llewellyn 
T. Spencer, of the Psychology Department at Yale University. The report 
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shows that private-school men excel only in entrance-examination grades and 
in extra-curriculum activities. 

In college grades, in percentage to graduate, in intelligence tests, in number 
of resignations, and in self-support, the report shows the public-school men well 
in the lead, stating also that the “percentage of public-school men who fail to 
complete their courses is less than that of private-school men.” 

“In so far as the Yale group is concerned,” the report says, “the present 
figures make it clear that the previously reported inferiority of the public-school 
student does not extend to that portion of the enrolment which is destined for 
college entrance.” 

The intelligence test revealed an average percentage of 71.25 for public- 
school graduates and 69.88 for the product of private schools. In the academic 
grades public-school men averaged 73.94 as compared with 68.60 for the private- 
school group. 


EVENING HIGH SCHOOL IN BERLIN 


The following dispatch of the Associated Press is revealing in 
two respects. It shows the eagerness of the citizens of the new Ger- 
man republic for educational advantages of a type which they have 
not been accustomed to enjoy. It also shows that the conservative 
attitude of the educated class still persists in very marked degree and 
prevents the development of any such institutions as are common on 


this side of the Atlantic. 


The first evening high school in Berlin, inspired by the American institu- 
tion, opened recently. Persons compelled to work may now, for the first time, 
continue their academic education. Out of 2,000 applicants for admission, only 
124 passed the entrance tests. 

“The institution was established to fit the demands of a new era,” said 
Professor Silbermann, director of the new school, “but it must maintain our 
traditional high standard.” 

A five-year course prepares the student for admission to college. The 124 
students, divided into three classes, range from eighteen to fifty-one years of 
age. 

Cologne, Essen, Duesseldorf, and Mayence are planning to follow Berlin’s 
example. 


| 
| 
| 
i 
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MOTIVES OF HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES FOR 
ENTERING THE PROFESSION OF 
TEACHING 


A. SCOTT LEE 
Jamaica Training School for Teachers, New York City 


What are the reasons or motives that lead high-school graduates 
to enter the vocation of teaching? Are these motives suggestive or 
promising of a satisfactory professional attitude? Do young people 
enter the profession of teaching from choice or because there is noth- 
ing else to do after graduation from high school? Do prospective 
teachers give evidence of having received counsel or guidance in the 
selection of their vocation, or do the incidents of circumstance or 
chance take the place of vocational advisement? At what ages do 
young people decide to become teachers? Are their vocational 
choices based on early desires, or are they delayed for more mature 
thought and consideration? Do teachers in elementary schools and 
high schools impress their pupils with the importance, dignity, and 
worth of teaching in such a way as to lead them to select teaching 
as a desirable life-career? How do teachers in elementary schools 
and teachers in high schools compare as recruiting agents for the 
vocation of teaching? Is the influence of teachers of less or greater 
weight in determining vocational choices for teaching than is the 
influence of parents? What are the opinions of students in training 
schools with regard to their subjects of study? Are these opinions 
suggestive of desirable modifications of methods or subject matter? 
What subjects in the training-school curriculums are regarded as 
“easy”? What subjects are considered “difficult”? Why? | 

Believing that the opinions of several hundred students would be 
interesting and profitable, the writer submitted the following ques- 
tionnaire to 826 students in the Jamaica Training School for Teach- 
ers, New York City, in December, 1926. 


With a view to finding out the reasons and motives which induce young 
people to enter the profession of teaching in New York City, you are:asked to 
16 
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assist in the study by checking the statements and answering the questions 
given below. You are not required to sign this paper, or in any way indicate 
your identity, as it is desired to secure the most accurate data possible. Do not 
allow any suggestions in the statements to influence your checking. Answer with 
absolute honesty. 

Place a figure “1” in the parenthesis to the left of the statement which rep- 
resents the strongest or greatest influence that led you to select teaching as 
a career. 

Place a figure ‘‘2”’ in the parenthesis to the left of the statement which rep- 
resents the second greatest influence that led you to select teaching as a career. 

Place a figure “3” in the parenthesis to the left of the statement which rep- 
resents the third greatest influence that led you to select teaching as a career. 

1. ( ) My father desired me to become a teacher. 

2. ( ) My mother desired me to become a teacher. 

3. ( ) A teacher in the elementary school spoke favorably of teaching 
to me. 

4. ( ) The example of a teacher in the elementary school—wanted to 
be like her. 

5. ( ) A teacher in the high school spoke favorably of teaching to me. 

6. ( ) The example of a teacher in the high school—wanted to be like 
her, or him. 

7. ( ) A friend outside the family urged me to teach. 


8. ( ) Teaching seemed the only thing to do after finishing high school. 
9. ( ) The training school was near my home. 
10. ( ) Teaching promised a definite income after completing the course, 
11. ( ) Teaching pays better than do most other occupations. 
12. ( ) I desired to be of service to others. 
13. ( ) Teaching offers long summer vacations, short hours, and Satur- 
days off. 


14. ( ) Teaching is a stepping-stone to more desirable vocations. 

15. ( ) It is a woman’s work to educate children. 

16. ( ) Teaching seemed a rather easy life. 

17. ( ) Teaching offered a comfortable occupation while awaiting mar- 
riage. 
18. ( ) Teaching offered opportunities for reading, study, and work 
toward a college degree. 

19. ( ) Marriage is so uncertain that one should prepare for a vocation. 

20. ( ) Teaching is more permanent and secure than are most other 
vocations. 

21. ( ) I was influenced by reading a book, the name of which is 

22. ( ) Teaching has a fascination for me—like to be with children. 

23. ( ) Teaching offers an opportunity to develop loyal citizenship, 
noble manhood and womanhood. 

24. ( ) Teaching calls forth my best powers of heart and mind and soul. 
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25. ( ) Teaching is an achievement unexcelled in the world of human 
endeavor. 

26. How old were you when you first decided to become a teacher? 

27. What were your favorite subjects in the elementary school? 

28. What were your favorite subjects in the high school? 

29. In what term are you now enrolled in the training school? 

30. What subjects in the training school have been easiest for you? 

31. What subjects in the training school have been most difficult for you? 

32. What subjects in the training school do you like best? Why? 

33- What subjects in the training school do you like least? Why? 

34. What features of life at the training school do you like best? Why? 

35. What features of life at the training school do you like least? Why? 

36. Is there a telephone in the home? Radio? 

37. If a girl, check here (_ ). If a boy, check here (_ ). 


Two reasons suggested this study. First, to the writer’s knowl- 
edge, no similar study had been made in this field. A bibliography 
prepared by the United States Bureau of Education confirmed this 
idea. One exception might be made in the case of the study made 
by J. G. Lowery and reported in the School Review." 

The second reason for collecting the data included in this report 
was to secure some vital material, to be used by a class in educational 
measurements, which would lead to an analysis of the merits and 
defects of the questionnaire as a method of educational research and 
which would afford preliminary mathematical training for further 
studies of a more scientific nature. 

The first problem of the study was to set up a situation in which 
the students in the training school would be free to express their 
opinions without fear or embarrassment as to the consequences. 
Without this precaution, such a study would be worthless. More- 
over, the situation had to be such as to call forth a sincere and 
earnest attitude on the part of the students toward the study. To 
secure these ends, the first paragraph of the questionnaire was 
worded as shown. These purposes were emphasized by the teachers 
in charge, who read the first paragraph aloud with the students be- 
fore they began checking their answers. Later conferences with the 
student groups tend to confirm the opinion that the replies to the 
questionnaire represent fairly well the motives of eight hundred stu- 


tJ. G. Lowery, “The Attitude of College Students toward Teaching,”’ School 
Review, XXVIII (May, 1920), 379-82. 
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dents in a training school in New York City for entering the voca- 
tion of teaching. Perhaps the study would have been more valuable 
if time had permitted the co-operation of the two other training 
schools in the city. 

The report that follows is based on data from the questionnaire 
replies of eight hundred students, twenty-six questionnaires having 
been discarded on account of errors and incomplete answers. About 
80 per cent of the school enrolment was represented. The eight hun- 
dred students included 110 third-year girls, 100 second-year girls, 
550 first-year girls, and 40 first-year boys. 

The percentage distributions of the eight hundred students on 
the basis of their motives for entering the profession of teaching are 
shown in Tables I, II, and III. 

Item 21, “I was influenced by reading a book,” is conspicuous in 
this study in that no student indicated that she had been influenced 
by this reason to enter the teaching profession. Several days after 
the questionnaires were collected, a class was asked why Item 21 
had been completely avoided by the eight hundred students when 
they checked their opinions. One student suggested, “Perhaps the 
advantages of teaching have never been written up in book form.” 
Other comments were: “Maybe teaching has few desirable advan- 
tages to write up.” “The bad parts of a profession are written about 
more than are the good.” “People do not write about the advan- 
tages of teaching because most of them want to get out of it as soon 
as possible.” “There is no literature; at least, I never heard of any 
books that boost school-teaching.”” We may not agree with all these 
statements, but evidently there is some need for more effort along 
the line suggested in the first statement if teaching is to become a 
real profession. At least, what has been written could be made more 
available. 

This study indicates that students in New York City decide 
rather early to enter the teaching profession. For the entire group of 
eight hundred, the range in the ages when vocational decisions were 
made was from five to twenty years, with a median of twelve years. 
For the men students, the range was from twelve to twenty years 
with a median of sixteen and one-half years. 

Items 34, 35, and 36 in the questionnaire are irrelevant to this 
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report, and data covering them are not given. In considering Items 
30, 31, 32, and 33, one should bear in mind the fact that the first- 
and second-year students were handicapped in expressing opinions 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF E1GHT HUNDRED STUDENTS ON 
THE BASIS OF THE GREATEST INFLUENCE THAT LED TO THE 
SELECTION OF TEACHING AS A CAREER 


Percentage of 
Students 


Influence 

Teaching has a fascination for me—like to be with children... 18 

Teaching is a stepping-stone to more desirable vocations 

My mother desired me to become a teacher 

Teaching offered opportunities for reading, study, and work 
toward a college degree 

I desired to be of service to others 

Teaching seemed the only thing to do after finishing high school 

Teaching calls forth my best powers of heart and’mind and soul 

My father desired me to become a teacher 

Teaching promised a definite income after completing the course 

Teaching offers long summer vacations, short hours, and 
Saturdays off 

Teaching is more permanent and secure than are most other 
‘vocations 

Teaching offers an opportunity to develop loyal citizenship, 
noble manhood and womanhood 


The example of a teacher in the elementary school—wanted to 
be like her 

Teaching pays better than do most other occupations 

Teaching is an achievement unexcelled in the world of human 
endeavor 

A teacher in the high school spoke favorably of teaching to me 

The example of a teacher in the high school—wanted to be like 


A friend outside the family urged me to teach 

The training school was near my home 

It is a woman’s work to educate children 

Teaching offered a comfortable occupation while awaiting 
marriage 

Marriage is so uncertain that one should prepare for a vocation 


' A teacher in the elementary school spoke favorably of teaching 
2 
2 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
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as they had not had all the subjects of the three-year curriculums. 
Perhaps in this study the opinions of the third-year students would 
afford the most reliable criteria for determining the easy and diffi- 
cult subjects. 

TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF E1GHT HUNDRED STUDENTS ON 
THE BASIS OF THE SECOND GREATEST INFLUENCE THAT LED 
TO THE SELECTION OF TEACHING AS A CAREER 


Percentage of 
Influence Students 


Teaching offered opportunities for reading, study, and work 
toward a college degree 

My mother desired me to become a teacher 

Teaching is a stepping-stone to more desirable vocations 

Teaching offers long summer vacations, short hours, and Satur- 


Teaching promised a definite income after completing the course 
I desired to be of service to others 

Teaching seemed the only thing to do after finishing high school 
Teaching is more permanent and secure than are most other vo- 


Teaching has a fascination for me—like to be with children... 

My father desired me to become a teacher 

Teaching pays better than do most other occupations 

Teaching offers an opportunity to develop loyal citizenship, 
noble manhood and womanhood 


Items 3, 6, 15, and 25 in questionnaire (2 per cent each)..... 
Items 4, 5, 7, 9, 16, and 17 in questionnaire (1 per cent each) 


Time did not permit the working-out of complete correlations 
between Items 30 and 32 and between Items 31 and 33. From the 
estimates at hand the indications are that the correlations would be 
rather high. 

In the opinions of the eight hundred students, psychology, arith- 
metic, and sociology, in the order named, were the easiest subjects. 
The third-year students thought that psychology, music, drawing, 


II 
9 
9 
7 
7 
6 
5 
4 
4 
4 
Teaching calls forth my best powers of heart and mind and 
Marriage is so uncertain that one should prepare for a vo- 
8 
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and history were the easiest subjects. The second-year students re- 
garded arithmetic, psychology, geography, and history as the easiest 
subjects. The first-year men students rated psychology, sociology, 
and arithmetic as the easiest subjects, physical training holding 
fourth place. 

In the opinions of the eight hundred students, music was the 
most difficult subject, followed by arithmetic, physical training, and 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EIGHT HUNDRED STUDENTS ON 
THE BASIS OF THE THIRD GREATEST INFLUENCE THAT LED 
TO THE SELECTION OF TEACHING AS A CAREER 
Percentage of 


Influence Students 
Teaching offers long summer vacations, short hours, and Satur- 


Teaching offered opportunities for reading, study, and work 
toward a college degree 

Teaching is a stepping-stone to more desirable vocations 

Teaching is more permanent and secure than are most other vo- 


Teaching promised a definite income after completing the course 

My mother desired me to become a teacher 

Teaching seemed the only thing to do after finishing high school 
Teaching pays better than do most other occupations 

Items 22 and 23 in questionnaire (4 per cent each) 

Items 1 and 12 in questionnaire (3 per cent each) 

Items 3, 4, 6, 15, 17, 19, and 24 in questionnaire (2 percenteach) 14 
Items 5, 7, 16, and 25 in questionnaire (1 percent each)..... 4 


psychology. The third-year students rated arithmetic as the most 
difficult subject, music and history of education ranking next in 
difficulty. The second-year students rated music as the most difficult 
subject, placing history second, drawing third, and arithmetic 
fourth. The first-year men students found penmanship the most 
difficult subject, drawing being a close second. 

The subjects liked best by the eight hundred students were psy- 
chology and sociology. The third-year students favored drawing, 
history, and music, placing psychology fourth in the list. The 
second-year students liked best arithmetic, psychology, literature, 


Il 
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and history, no subject having a large margin of favor over the 
others. Psychology and sociology were the favorite subjects of the 
first-year men students. 

The group of eight hundred students liked drawing and speech 
improvement least. Music was the third subject among those liked 
least, history and reading competing for fourth place. Arithmetic, 
literature, music, drawing, and grammar were least favored by the 
third-year students, literature and music having the same percent- 
age of opinions. Grammar and drawing also seemed of the same 
degree of unpopularity. Music, history, and drawing were the 
subjects liked least by the second-year students. Penmanship 
and music were least popular with the first-year men students. 

The most interesting part of this study relates to the reasons 
given by the students for their replies to Items 32 and 33. The re- 
turns indicate that the students were frank in expressing their 
opinions. Perhaps their replies may be of value to those who forget 
at times to see the teaching process from more than one angle. Typi- 
cal reasons given for liking certain subjects best are: ‘The subject is 
new.” “Gives something to think about.” “Because it helps me.” 
“Can apply it to everyday life.” “Like the teacher.” “Can use it 
in teaching.” “It is easy for me.” “The teacher is interested in her 
work.” “The teacher is interesting.” ‘The teacher is enthusiastic.” 
“The teacher is pleasant.” “I am interested in the subject.” “We 
don’t have to rush as in some other classes.” “We can discuss 
things.” “TI can feel free in the class.” 

The students gave reasons for liking certain subjects least in such 
terms as the following: “I dislike the teacher.” “The teacher seems 
to have it in for me.” ‘“The teacher is too harsh.” “TI can’t please 
the teacher.” “Too much memory work.” ‘Too much note-taking.” 
“We'll never use it in teaching.” “Do not see need of the subject.” 
“Does not apply to life.” “Too much theory.” “Not practical.” 
“Not free to give my ideas.” “Too much book work.” “Can’t do 
the work.” “Never liked the subject.” ‘Never was interested in the 
subject.” “Have no talent for the subject.” “Always made poor 
marks in it.” “Have no ability in the subject.” ‘‘Subject is hard for 
me.” “Have to spend so much time on it.” “Can’t get along in it.” 

It may be encouraging to teachers to know that the students 
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indicated their own shortcomings as the cause of most of the dislikes 
and failures to succeed in school. A classification of the reasons for 
disliking school subjects shows the following distribution: dislike for 
teachers, 20 per cent; dislike for subject matter, 21 per cent; lack of 
ability to do the work or to get along in it, 59 per cent. 

It is rather difficult, if not impossible, to form conclusions from 
a study like this. Replies from the students enrolled in the three 
training schools in the city would perhaps prove more interesting and 
suggestive than were the eight hundred replies from the one school. 
Questionnaire studies can, at most, only lead to problems and to 
the use of more scientific methods of investigation in their solution. 
However, the data from this study suggest (1) that more attention 
should be given by teachers in training schools to motivating the 
subject matter, showing its importance and significance-in the work 
and life of a successful teacher; (2) that it might be well for teachers 
occasionally to make a study of their personal qualities and of the 
ways in which these qualities affect the attitudes, progress, and suc- 
cess of their students; (3) that the teaching profession could perhaps 
profit from a richer literature dealing with its appreciation or from 
a wider distribution of the literature now current; and (4) that the 


likes and the dislikes of students in normal training schools could be 
profitably studied with a view to reducing the dislikes as much as 
possible. 


THE CIVIC ATTITUDES OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
SOPHOMORES 


O. F. FOWLER 
Lake View High School, Chicago, Illinois 


One of the chief functions of the public school, especially of a 
course in community civics, is to train boys and girls so that knowl- 
edge of right and wrong will manifest itself in desirable conduct. 
Such development will result in a better citizenry and in greater so- 
cial efficiency for the community. The essential intermediary is the 
pupil’s will-power, which is extremely difficult to measure and is a 
very unreliable variable. Almost every day, evidence, criminal and 
otherwise, indicates that individuals who have adequate knowledge 
of right and wrong fail in will-power. One of the most intangible of 
school problems is the determination of the degree of success which 
the school has attained in developing desirable attitudes and moral 
fiber. Unfortunately, educational technique is not sufficiently de- 
veloped to enable us to measure with certainty such learning prod- 
ucts. The importance of the relation between the pupil’s knowledge 
of right and wrong on the one hand and his attitudes and conduct 
on the other hand was the chief inspiration for the study here re- 
ported. 

Four criteria of measurement were used in an attempt to deter- 
mine the relation between the civic knowledge of sixty pupils en- 
rolled in the first semester of the sophomore year at the Lake View 
High School of Chicago and the application of that knowledge. The 
semester during which the study was made began September 7, 1926, 
and ended January 28, 1927. The pupils under consideration were 
enrolled in two sections of community civics. The textbook used was 
Hill’s Community Life and Civic Problems.* The four criteria of meas- 
urement and comparison were (1) pupil self-rating, (2) teacher rat- 
ings of the pupils, (3) intelligence quotients as obtained by the Otis 
Self-Administering Tests of Mental Ability, Higher Examination, 


* Howard Copeland Hill, Community Life and Civic Problems. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1922. 
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Form B, and taken from the office record cards, and (4) scores made 
on the Hill Civic Attitudes Test. 

The chief aims of the study were as follows: (1) to determine the 
relative rank of each pupil in the four criteria of measurement, es- 
pecially in the Hill test and in the teacher ratings, and (2) to deter- 
mine whether the pupil applied his knowledge of desirable civic atti- 
tudes in practical ways in and about the school. Other aims grew 
out of these major aims in an attempt to diagnose more accurately 
the special tendencies and traits of certain individuals in the group, 
to determine the particular qualities of civic conduct that needed 
special attention in the class work, to locate difficulties in the Hill 
test as a whole and in specific exercises of the test, and, finally, to 
determine the development of the pupils in civic attitudes. 

The curriculum at the Lake View High School requires one semes- 
ter of community civics of all beginning Sophomores. Sixty pupils 
had completed the first half of the semester, or ten weeks of the 
course in community civics, when the Hill test was first given. The 
test was repeated ten weeks later, at the close of the semester. 

The preliminary part of the investigation was carried out during 
the regular class work in connection with the study of ‘“‘The School: 
Its Aims, Activities, and Ultimate Benefits.” After stressing the fact 
that better citizenship is the chief aim of education, the teacher 
asked each pupil to devise a “code of civic conduct.” Three or four 
class periods were devoted to the making of the code and to inciden- 
tal discussion of the essentials of desirable conduct. From the lists 
submitted by the sixty pupils, the points for a single code for the im- 
provement of conduct in any group, class, division room, school, or 
community were agreed upon. The code is as follows: 


CopE oF Civic Conpuct 

1. Behavior 

a) In classrooms and assemblies 

b) In halls and corridors 

c) On the school grounds 
2. Care of school property 

a) General equipment 

6) Walls and rooms 

c) School-grounds apparatus 
d) Waste paper 
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3. Obedience 
a) To general school rules 
6) To authorities in rooms and classes 
c) To rules of extra-curriculum activities 
. Attitude toward work 
a) Best preparation possible 
b) Voluntary and willing response 
c) Best effort at all times 
d) Complete self-reliance 
e) Good posture while at work 
. Personality 
a) Neat and clean appearance 
b) Good manners 
c) Kind deeds 
d) Natural behavior 
. School spirit 
a) Participate or show interest in school activities 
b) Be loyal and self-sacrificing 
c) Influence others to show good school spirit 


. 


Many of the points of the code need improvement; some may 
seem trivial; all are worthy of consideration. 


TABLE I 


Pupit RATINGS ON Civic ConDucT 


The final work in connection with the code was self-rating by each 
of the pupils on each of the points in the code, the scores being shown 
in small rectangles at the right of the points. A summary rating, or 
average of the scores, was placed in a rectangle at the top of the pa- 
per. The grading scheme was the five-point system used in many 
Chicago high schools, namely, D, F, G, E, and S, D meaning de- 
linquent or failing; F, fair or passing; G, good; E, excellent; and S, 
superior. The results of the self-rating are shown in Table I. 


27 
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No great weight was attached to this criterion of measurement. 
As might be expected, some pupils were overmodest and rated them- 
selves low; others rated themselves too high. The table shows that 
the underrating exceeded the overrating. This result is evident when 
the pupil ratings are compared with the teacher ratings. 

The next phase of the study was the rating of the sixty pupils 
by the teachers. The criterion here employed was the same as that 
used by the pupils, namely, the code, the main difference in the plan 
of rating being that the teachers were given only the six major 
points. The results of the ratings given by fifteen teachers are shown 
in Table II. 

Each pupil was rated by not less than four teachers. Some were 
rated by five teachers, a few by six teachers. The ratings by the 


TABLE II 


TEACHER RATINGS ON Civic CoNnDUCT 


teachers follow the normal-distribution curve rather closely, but there 
are wide variations in the four or five scores given to the individual 
pupils by as many different teachers. As pointed out, a comparison 
of the pupil and teacher ratings reveals underrating by the pupils 
themselves. Twenty-five of the sixty pupils rated themselves the 
same as did the teachers; six of these were F; nineteen were G. 
Twenty-one pupils rated themselves lower than did the teachers; 
fourteen rated themselves higher. More accurate rating could 
doubtless have been secured from the teachers if rating had been 
done every week or two during the ten weeks and an average taken. 

The third phase of the study was an examination of the mental 
status of the pupils. The intelligence quotients of the pupils were ob- 
tained from the office record cards. The scores for the sixty pupils, 
grouped under five divisions, are shown in Table III. The median 


Number of 
Score Pupils 
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intelligence quotient is 100.8. If 100 is assumed to be normal, the me- 
dian indicates a group of pupils of normal intelligence. 

The fourth phase of the study was the use of the Hill Civic 
Attitudes Test, which, as mentioned before, was given at the close 
of the tenth week of the course. The test was given according to the 
directions, with no time limit, but a number of pupils in one section 
failed to heed the directions concerning time and hurried through 
the test, probably because they had taken a thirty-minute intelli- 
gence test a few days before. One pupil asked a question. The fail- 
ure of the examiner to make clear to all members of the class that 
there was no time limit to the test and that no questions could be 
asked may have influenced the results of the test in that section. 


TABLE III 


INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF THE SIxTy PUPILS 


IIO-119 
120-129 


Many of the pupils finished in ten minutes, and practically all had 
finished in twenty minutes. Giggling by one girl in one section 
caused a slight disturbance and may have influenced the results 
in that section. The conditions mentioned, however, were of such 
a character that they could not have influenced the results to any 
great extent. 

The Hill Civic Attitudes Test is made up of twenty exercises of 
the multiple-choice type. Each exercise has four possible answers. 
Each correct answer counts 1; hence, scores on the entire test may 
range from 1 to 20. The scores for the sections studied ranged from 
7 to 20 on the first test and from 14 to 20 on the second test, as 
shown in Table IV. The lowest score in the first test was made by a 
girl who marked only one answer in each exercise at first but then 
went through the test a second time, marking from two to three 
answers for each of thirteen of the exercises. She had the remaining 


Number of 
1.Q. Pupils 
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seven exercises correct. Doubtless she would have made a higher 
score had she gone through the test only once; in the second test she 
scored 16. The girl who made the score of 10 on the first test was a 
weak pupil and seemed entirely disinterested throughout the course; 
nevertheless, she raised her score to 16 in the second test. The re- 
sults of the first test show two perfect scores of 20; the second test 
reveals four scores of 20. Since three girls left school between the 
first and the second tests, only fifty-seven pupils took the second test. 


TABLE IV 


SCORES OF THE SIxTy PUPILS ON THE 
Hirt Crvic AttitrupEs TEST 


Fist TEst SEeconp TEsT 


Girls Girls 


I 
° 
° 
I 
° 
2 
2 
2 
2 
7 
° 
3 
8 
2 
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The scores in Table IV reveal a median of 17.67 for the first test and 
17.82 for the second test. The report of the Third Annual Nation- 
Wide Testing Survey, conducted by the Public School Publishing 
Company, gives the median for the tenth grade as 16.15, a median 
based on the scores of more than fifty thousand pupils in thirty-seven 
different states. 

Table V shows the number of pupils who missed each of the ex- 
ercises in the test. In the first test, Exercises 16, 17, 7, 14, and 8 were 
missed by the greatest number of pupils in the order given. In the 
second test the most difficult exercises, listed in the order of diffi- 
culty, were Exercises 17, 16, 11,14, and 7. Exercise 14 was the only 
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one of the original five which had the same rank in the two tests; 
Exercise 11 in the second test replaced Exercise 8 in the first test 
among the five most difficult exercises. It was considered best to 
omit the errors made by the girl who marked from one to three an- 
swers on each exercise; Table V is based, therefore, on fifty-nine pa- 
pers for the first test and on fifty-seven papers for the second test. 

An examination of a number of the exercises is revealing. Exer- 
cise 16 deals with the essentials of a truthful or honest person. In 


TABLE V 


NuMBER OF Pupits WHO MissEp EAcH EXERCISE IN THE 
Hit Crvic AtrirupEes TEst 


First Test 


Hb 
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NN 
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I 
4 
I 
° 
4 
6 
2 
5 
5 
° 
13 I 
6 
3 
7 
8 
6 
3 
I 
° 
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the first test, twenty-eight of the thirty-six pupils who missed it 
marked response d, according to which a truthful person is one who 
“never says anything which will cause difficulty or trouble.” The 
response is obviously irrelevant to honesty and truthfulness. The 
errors of the pupils on Exercise 16 may therefore be interpreted in 
any one of several ways: the pupils may have had a faulty concep- 
tion of honesty; they may have been deficient in vocabulary recog- 
nition; or they may have been careless. The other eight errors on 
Exercise 16 were equally divided between “‘never tells a lie when 
asked a direct question” and “never takes the property of another.” 


Exercise | Second Test 
y 
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Both responses are embraced in the correct response, namely, “an 
honest person never intentionally misleads or deceives another per- 
son.” In the second test eighteen of the twenty-seven pupils who 
missed Exercise 16 marked the unrelated answer d, ‘“‘never says any- 
thing which will cause difficulty or trouble”; five marked the answer 
“never takes the property of another”; and four selected the re- 
sponse, “never tells a lie when asked a direct question.” 

Of the thirty-three pupils in the first test who missed Exercise 
17, which deals with responsibility to fellow-pupils and neighbors, 
nineteen chose as the best response “‘to do nothing to them I would 
not want them to do to me’’; twelve favored the answer, “‘polite- 
ness”; and two selected “‘to do them no harm or injury if such could 
be conveniently avoided.” In this exercise the correct answer is “to 
act toward them as I would have them act toward me.” The dis- 
tinction here is fine, and evidently the judgment of many of the 
pupils was not sufficiently developed to enable them to select the 
best response. In the second test, twelve of the twenty-eight errors 
in Exercise 17 were the same as the nineteen in the first test; twelve 
pupils marked “politeness” ; and four pupils marked ‘“‘to do them no 
harm or injury if such could be conveniently avoided.” 

Exercise 7, regarding the proper use of leisure time, was missed 
by twenty-two pupils in the first test and by thirteen pupils in the 
second test. In every case the response regarding “the use of good 
books and magazines” was marked in place of the correct response, 
namely, “to play games, read good books, visit with friends, and 
go to good entertainments.” Faulty judgment or carelessness seems 
to account for the errors here. 

Exercise 14 ranks fourth in the number of errors. Seventeen pu- 
pils failed in this exercise in the first test and sixteen pupils in the 
second test. The exercise deals with proper conduct in the case of 
knowledge of a serious offense against the rules of the school or the 
laws of the country. In the first test three pupils would “scold the 
offender’’; one would “keep still and not be a talebearer’’; and thir- 
teen would “say nothing but would report the second offense.” In 
the second test one pupil would “scold the offender”; two would 
“keep still and not be a talebearer”; and thirteen would “say nothing 
but would report the second offense.” The correct response is: ‘‘Re- 
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port the offense to proper authorities.” General leniency in correc- 
tion of boys and girls both at home and in school with the promise of 
punishment for the second offense may contribute to the cause of 
misconception in this exercise. 

Exercise 8 should have been correctly marked by all the pupils. 
Nevertheless, fifteen pupils failed on the exercise in the first test and 
nine in the second test. This exercise involves the qualities which 
characterize the “best citizen.”” Most of the pupils who failed marked 
as the ideal citizen one who “obeys the laws and ordinances.” These 
pupils did not notice that the answer concerning the “improvement 
of the community” embraces their selection. 

Table VI shows the intelligence quotients and the teacher and 
pupil ratings of the sixty pupils and their scores on the Hill Civic 
Attitudes Test. The last two columns show the gain or loss in scores 
on the two tests. The total number of points gained is 73; the loss is 
32, leaving a net gain of 41 points for the sixty pupils. 

The chief purpose of Table VI is to show the standings of each pupil 
and to provide an opportunity for a study of the pupils on the basis of 
their standings in the class on the different points of measurement. 
For example, Pupil 4 scored 19 in the first test, was rated a weak G 
by five teachers, and had an I.Q. of 124, the highest in the group of 
sixty. This girl left school before the second test was given; she was 
weak in civics because her mind seemed to be elsewhere; but she 
was a brilliant pupil and should have made E or S marks in her 
work instead of marks of F and G. 

The lowest I.Q. is that of a boy who scored 18 in both tests. He 
was rated a weak F by four teachers, had an I.Q. of 81, and rated 
himself G. This boy did not reveal any unusual tendencies in the 
errors he made on the tests. He missed the same two exercises with 
the same answers in both tests. In the case of Exercise 16 he gave as 
his idea of an honest person “one who never tells a lie when asked. 
a direct question.” This was characteristic of the boy; he was truant 
several times and told frankly each time just why he was absent. In 
Exercise 17, on responsibility to fellow-pupils and neighbors, he se- 
lected the answer on “politeness” as the correct response, again re- 
vealing one of his personal traits, for he was always polite. Thus, 
the test clearly revealed the attitude of the pupil. 
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INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS, TEACHER AND Pupit RATINGS, AND SCORES ON 
THE Crvic Atrirupes TEst 


ScoRES 


First 


A 


34 
TEACHER Pon Garr in | Loss 
1Q. RATING RATING Second ScorE ScoRE 
Test Test 
94 20 17 3 
_ 106 19 16 3 
106 19 18 I 
89 19 18 I 
100 18 17 I 
102 18 17 I 
07 18 19 I 
IIo 18 19 I 
92 17 18 I 
102 17 20 3 
96 17 19 2 
95 16 18 2 
116 16 17 I 
105 16 17 I 
102 16 18 2 | 
92 16 18 2 
83 16 15 I 
IOI 16 18 2 
99 15 18 3 
* Left school. 
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TABLE VI—Continued 


The two girls who made perfect scores on the first test received 
teacher ratings of S and E but scored only 17 and 19, respectively, on 
the second test. The third pupil in the list, a girl, received an S rat- 
ing by the teachers and made a score of 19 on the first test; she made 
a perfect score on the second test. All three girls were superior pu- 
pils, having averages in scholarship that admitted them to the Honor 
Society. The two pupils given S ratings by the teachers were first 
and third in the first test. The lowest rating given by the teachers 
was given to Pupil 38, a boy, who was rated D by four teachers and 
F by a fifth. This made his teacher rating D; he rated himself G. 
His intelligence quotient was 93. His score on both tests was 17. 
He was eager to do well in civics, but most of the time his work was 
about F. He was capable of making a higher mark, but, because 
of carelessness in written exercises and failure to hand in work, he 
received only F. His errors in the tests vary. In the first test he 
missed Exercise 6, which concerns charity, marking as the correct 
response the answer according to which a young man begging for 
money should be given “a quarter, a sandwich, and an old suit of 
clothes.”’ In the second test he did not miss Exercise 6. Nor did he 
miss Exercise 7 in the second test, although he had missed it in the 
first test. In Exercise 17, on responsibility, he marked the answer 
“to do nothing to them I would not want them to do to me.” 


35 
ScorEs 
LQ. | Rarmo | | | Secong | ScoRE | Scone 
Test Test 

86 15 14 I 
103 14 17 3 
98 13 17 4 
99 13 17 4 
95 12 16 4 
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This is the most significant of his errors, for it corresponds clearly 
to traits revealed by his conduct in the school. 

A study of the intelligence quotients and of the scores made on 
the Hill Civic Attitudes Test shows that twenty-two pupils were 
above the medians in both. 

No coaching or drilling of any kind was given on the Hill test 
either before or after the tests were given. The total loss of 32 points 
in the second test may have been due to the physical condition of 
the pupils or of the room or to laziness. The second test was given 
during the regular final examinations for the semester, and the pupils 
may have adopted a care-free attitude, assuming that the course was 
finished and that the test would not affect their standings in any way. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The Hill Civic Attitudes Test involves the variables of read- 
ing, reasoning, judgment, and vocabulary ability. The test appears 
to be both valid and reliable. It is very good for survey purposes but 
is less valuable for diagnosis. Accomplishment is readily and relia- 
bly measured by repetition of the test. 

2. In general, the teacher ratings and the scores on the Hill test 
correspond. All pupils who made perfect scores on the Hill tests were 
rated G, E, or S. The pupils who made the highest scores on the Hill 
tests received a large percentage of the E and S ratings by the 
teachers. 

3. There is a positive correlation between the intelligence quo- 
tients and the scores on the Hill test. The pupils with the highest 
I.Q.’s made scores of 19 and 16, respectively, on the first Hill test. 
Of the six pupils who made perfect scores on the Hill test, two had 
1.Q.’s below 

4. The accomplishment gains in the second Hill test are particu- 
larly noticeable in the scores of the last thirty pupils-listed. Most 
of the losses occurred in the first thirty cases. Only four cases of loss 
occurred among the last thirty pupils listed and only eight cases of 
gain among the first thirty pupils. The total number of points gained 
was 73; the total number of points lost was 32, making a net gain of 
41 points. The greatest number of points lost by any one pupil was 
4. Of the last thirty pupils listed, twenty-one gained from 1 to 9 


& 
5 
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points; four lost from 1 to 3 points; four made the same scores as in 
the first test; and one left school. The second norm shows an in- 
crease of .15. 

5. In some instances errors in the various exercises show definite 
individual trends; they also reveal interesting group tendencies. 

6. The general results show that the group of sixty pupils had a 
higher norm than the average tenth-grade pupil, according to re- 
ports from more than fifty thousand tests. This fact, in turn, indi- 
cates that the sixty pupils had higher civic attitudes than does the 
average pupil in the same grade. The first norm of 17.67 and the 
second norm of 17.82 indicate slight improvement. It must be re- 
membered, however, that there were three less pupils considered in 
determining the second norm than in determining the first. 

7. The two results in the investigation which indicate accom- 
plishment for the ten-week period are the net gain of 41 points and 
the increase of .15 in the norm. 


VARIATIONS IN THE CONSTANT OCCUPATIONS 


R. H. OJEMANN 
University of Illinois 


In the working out of some of the problems of vocational educa- 
tion, a knowledge of those occupations that are fundamental to 
community life plays an important part, and any information that 
can be obtained concerning them is valuable. In the past the funda- 
mental occupations of community life have been called “constant” 
occupations. An arbitrary criterion of constancy—employing at 
least ten workers per ten thousand population in all the communities 
studied—has been adopted, and data have been gathered to discover 
the occupations that are constant in this sense of the term.’ There 
is, however, additional information that we ought to have concern- 
ing such constant occupations. How constant are they? This ques- 
tion may be interpreted in two ways. In the first place, how much 
does the rate of employment vary from community to community? 
To say that an occupation is represented by at least ten workers 
per ten thousand inhabitants in all the communities studied does 
not indicate how variable the rate of employment is among the dif- 
ferent communities. In the second place, how constant are the con- 
stant occupations over a period of years? Are there any occupa- 
tions that have been constant throughout the past twenty years? 
If so, what are they? 

In a recent study? of the constant and variable occupations 
of the United States, data are presented which make it possible 
‘to answer these questions at least in part. The data for the study 
were taken from the census reports for 1920. The communities 
studied include all the cities having populations between twenty- 


t For the pioneer study in constant occupations, see L. P. Ayres, Constant and 
Variable Occupations and Their Bearing on Problems of Vocational Education. Division 
of Education Pamphlet Publication E 136. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1914. 

2R. H. Ojemann, The Constant and Variable Occupations of the United States in 
1920. Bureau of Educational Research Bulletin No. 35. University of Illinois Bulletin, 
Vol. XXIV, No. 39. Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois, 1927. 
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five thousand and one hundred thousand. The number of workers 
per ten thousand population for all the important occupations 
in the census classification was calculated for each city. A coeffi- 
cient of variability of the ratios for each occupation was obtained 


by using the formula , in which D=P,.—P,. The coeffi- 


D 
Median 
cient of variability makes it possible to compare the variability of 
distributions having averages that are widely different. Finally, 
comparisons were made between the results of this study and those 
secured by Ayres in his study of the 1900 census in order to deter- 
mine the trends of the constant and variable occupations. Since this 
article deals only with the constant occupations, the data for the 
less constant and variable occupations will be omitted. 

The problem of the variations in the constant occupations re- 
solves itself into three parts. First, what are the constant occupa- 
tions, that is, those represented by at least ten workers per ten 
thousand inhabitants in all the communities studied? Second, how 
much does each occupation vary in the rate of employment among 
the different communities studied? This information is supplied by 
the variability coefficient described. Finally, how does the list of 
constant occupations of 1920 compare with the list reported by Ayres 
in his study of the 1900 census? 

In Tables I and II are given the lists of constant occupations for 
men and women in 1920 together with the corresponding coefficients 
of variability. From an inspection of Table I, it is seen that there 
were twelve occupations represented by at least ten workers per ten 
thousand inhabitants in all the cities having populations between 
twenty-five thousand and one hundred thousand in 1920 and that 
all these constant occupations except metal workers and machinists 
have relatively low coefficients of variability. This means that all 
but the two occupations mentioned did not vary greatly, relatively, 
in the proportion of workers employed in all the cities studied and 
that all but the two occupations were constant not only in the sense 
that they were represented by at least ten workers per ten thousand 
population in all the cities studied but also in the sense that the pro- 
portion of workers did not vary greatly, relatively, from one com- 
munity to another. 
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Table II shows that there were six occupations for women that 
were represented by at least ten workers per ten thousand population 
in all the cities studied and that all but one of these did not vary 
greatly, relatively, from one community to another. 


TABLE I 
THE CONSTANT OCCUPATIONS FOR MEN IN 1920 


NUMBER OF WORKERS PER 10,000 
POPULATION COEFFICIENT 
OccuPATION OF 


Lowest City | Median City | Highest City 


Retail dealers 97 
Machinists 25 
Clerks (except clerks in stores) 54 
Metal II 
36 


Managers and superintendents (manu- 
facturing) 
Accountants 


TABLE II 
THE CONSTANT OCCUPATIONS FOR WOMEN IN 1920 


NuMBER OF WORKERS PER 10,000 
POPULATION COEFFICIENT 
OccuPATION oF 


Vv. 
Lowest City | Median City | Highest City 


Servants and waiters 117 964 
Stenographers 82 174 
60 153 
57 108 
56 132 
52 201 


The additional data for the third phase of the problem are given 
in Tables III and IV. In making comparisons between the lists of 
1900 and 1920, the reader must bear in mind two facts. In the first 
place, in the 1920 survey cities having populations between twenty- 
five thousand and one hundred thousand were studied, while in the 
1900 survey cities having populations of fifty thousand or more 
were studied. In the second place, the Bureau of the Census made 


BILITY 
276 -51 

664 2.00 
308 
744 3-12 
361 .85 
23 102 254 
12 55 178 1.07 
14 50 165 .88 
ARIABILITY 
2.22 
-72 
.84 
1.40 
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some changes in its classification of occupations which altered the 
composition of some of the occupational groups to such an extent 


TABLE III 
THE CONSTANT OCCUPATIONS FOR MEN IN 1900 


NuMBER OF WORKERS PER 10,000 
POPULATION 
OccuPATION 


Lowest City|Median City|Highest City 


801 
230 


Street-railway men 
Shoemakers 


TABLE IV 
Tue ConsTANT OCCUPATIONS FOR WOMEN IN 1900 


NuMBER OF WORKERS PER 10,000 
POPULATION 


Lowest City|Median City|Highest City 


that comparison between them is not possible. However, when those 
occupations for which comparison is possible are considered, the 
data show that there were no great changes in the proportions 
of retail merchants, carpenters and cabinet-makers, salesmen, ac- 


56 146 413 
rare 69 124 236 
57 118 234 
68 113 233 
Steam-railroad men.......... 22 109 493 
| 20 59 99 
12 56 238 
25 48 164 
21 36 65 
15 35 63 
21 29 43 
13 29 55 
12 26 59 
II 23 922 
OccuPaTION 
40 87 175 
29 47 83 
19 43 92 
13 26 85 
Housekeepers. 10 21 46 
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countants, and plumbers. There was a slight decrease in the propor- 
tion of painters and a considerable decrease in the proportion of dray- 
men. There were such large decreases in the proportions of waiters, 
printers, blacksmiths, masons, barbers, shoemakers, and bakers since 
1900 that their occupations are not classified as constant in the 1920 
list. This holds true even when allowance is made for the difference 
in the size of the cities considered in the two studies. The propor- 
tion of electricians increased, their occupation being classified as 
constant in 1920 but not in 1900. 

A detailed study of the two lists of constant occupations for 
women shows that there was no significant change in the proportion 
of saleswomen; that there was a decrease and some concentration in 
the proportion of servants; that the occupations of dressmakers, 
laundresses, and housekeepers were constant in 1900 but not in 1920; 
and that stenographers and accountants increased in the proportions 
employed to such an extent that their occupations were constant 
in 1920 but not in 1900. 

Thus, the study of the variations in the constant occupations 
shows that there are some occupations for men that are constant 
not only in the sense that they are represented by at least ten workers 
per ten thousand inhabitants in all the communities studied but 
also in the sense that they do not vary greatly, relatively, in the rate 
of employment from one community to another and that from 1900 
to 1920 they did not change considerably in the proportions em- 
ployed. The occupations of retail merchants, carpenters and cabinet- 
makers, salesmen, accountants, and plumbers are illustrations. The 
study also shows that the variations in the constant occupations 
for women were greater. There is only one occupation that showed 
no great change in the proportion of workers employed. This is to 
be expected as a result of the change that has taken place in the at- 
titude toward women’s work. Whether or not there will be an in- 
crease in the number of occupations for women that are constant in 
the three interpretations of the term, future surveys must show. 

Data of this type throw considerable light on some characteristics 
of occupations that are important in solving the problems of voca- 
tional education. It will be interesting to see what happens to the 
constant occupations in our rapidly changing social organization. 
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EXTRA-CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES IN MASSACHUSETTS 
HIGH SCHOOLS’ 


M. BARBARA DEE 
Jamaica Plain High School, Boston, Massachusetts 


The data here presented were obtained from the biennial reports 
made in 1927 by the high schools in Massachusetts to the state 
department of education. In the case of extra-curriculum activities 
the blank requested the following information: ‘Names of literary, 
debating, athletic, or other pupils’ organizations. Number of meet- 
ings in year. Approximate membership. Do one or more teachers 
attend? Is school credit given for satisfactory work; if so, how 
much?” 

The method of filling out the blank differed considerably from 
school to school. There were many omissions, and apparently dif- 
ferent principals attached different meanings to the terms used. 
This statement is particularly true in the case of the heading, “names 
of literary, debating, athletic, or other pupils’ organizations.””’ Many 
schools known to have athletic teams did not include them under 
this heading. Others included their teams in the summary. In the 
tables presented, therefore, information has been used exactly as 
given in the reports without any attempt at evaluation. In some of 
the summaries, however, it seemed advisable to exclude athletic 
activities entirely even though they were included in the list of 
activities themselves. 

In making its report and summaries, the State Department of 
Education of Massachusetts divides the high schools into five classes 
according to size. The classification used by the state was employed 
in the summaries here presented; the high schools will accordingly 

t This report was prepared as a term paper in a course in education in the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education under the direction of Francis L. Bacon, supervisor of 
secondary education in Newton, Massachusetts, and lecturer on secondary education 
at Harvard. The author wishes to acknowledge Mr. Bacon’s kind supervision and 


criticism and the valuable assistance of Kathryn P. Fallon, of the Jamaica Plain 
High School, Boston, in the preparation of the report. 
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NAMES AND NUMBERS OF ORGANIZATIONS IN THE SCHOOLS IN Eacu CLASS 


Organization 


Class IT | Class III 


Literary Club 
Spanish Club 
German Club 


Field hockey 

Class organizations 
Boys’ debating 
Girls’ debating 
Commercial Club 


Traffic Squad 

Girls’ Athletic Club 
Boys’ basket-ball 
Athletes Club 
Athletic Letter Club 
Athenian Club 


Glee Club 

Girls’ Council 
School publication 
Everybody Helps 
Stamp Club 
Library Club 
Chess Club 
Checker Club 


Senior Sorority 
Junior Sorority 
Lyceum 

Girls’ English Club 
Technical Club 


29 
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i 44 
Class I Class IV} Class V | Total 
Athletic Association............. 32 28 29 12 130 
28 18 9 9 2 66 
36 43 27 7 3 116 
016 23 13 10 7 2 55 
13 12 10 4 3 42 
II 7 _ 3 29 
LL Sree 18 13 to 8 I 50 
15 7 7 3 I 33 
II 10 2 
Pilievikcnswsaaawsen 7 4 6 I I 19 
Mathematics Club.............. 5 I 7 
4 9 5 7 2 27 
2 4 I 13 
I 4 3 10 
6 2 2 4 I 15 
5 9 4 2 I 21 
2 2 2 I 10 
I 16 9 5 2 | 


EXTRA-CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES 


TABLE I—Continued 


Organization Class I Class III 


Student Activities Society 
Philomathean Club 
Camera Club 

Home Economics Club 
Greek Club 

Civics Club 
Salesmanship Club 
Travel Club 

Physics Club 
Chemistry Club 
Agricultural Club 
Radio Club 


Trumpet and Drum Corps 
Service Club 


After Dinner Speaking 
Electrical Club 

Sewing Club 

Business Administration Club. ... 
Story Telling Club 
Athletic Council 

Court of Justice 

Modern Language Club 
Polish Club 

Assembly 

Journalism Club 

Senior Girls’ Club 
Library Council 

Girls’ Officers Association 
High School Savings 
Honor Society 

Girls’ Literary Club 

Live Wires Organization 
Junior Aircraft Club 


History Club 
Alpha-Beta 
Social Studies Club 


Big Sister Club 
Prose Club 
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Class IV} Class V | 
I I I 
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TABLE I—Continued 


° 


Organization Class I 


Sketch Club 

French and German Club 
Banjo Club 

Foreign Language Club 
Boys’ public speaking 
Girls’ public speaking 
Junior scholarship 
Botany Cl 

Music Club 


Britomart 

Girls’ Literary and Social Club. .. 
Magazine 

Girls’ Club 


Boys’ Double Quartet 
Boys’ Quartet 

Press Club 

Ethics Club 
Argument Club 
Quest Club 


Operetta Society 

Rifle Club 

Boy Scouts 

Current Events Club 
Commercial Law Club 
Sportsmanship Club 
Sports Club 

4-H Club 

Gregg Club 


Business Club 

Prohibition Club 

Wai Loh Club 

Open Ledger Club 

Girls’ Harmony Class 

Girl Scouts 

Poultry Club 

Children’s Theatre Company 
Cartooning Club 
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TABLE I—Continued 


Organization Class III 


Folk song and dance 
Shorthand Club 


Supper Club 

Instrumental Club............ i 
Junior Assembly 

Club. 


Fencing Club 

Girls’ Tumbling Club 

Izaak Walton Club 

Friday Club 

Outing Club 
Girls’ Clothing Club 


Ukelele Club 


Boys’ orchestra 

Boys 

Physical Club 
Hikers’ Club 


1,167 


192 


be referred to as follows: Class I, more than five hundred pupils; 
Class II, two hundred to five hundred pupils; Class IIT, one hundred 
to two hundred pupils; Class IV, fifty to one hundred pupils; Class 
V, less than fifty pupils. 

Table I shows the various types of pupils’ organizations and 
the number of each in each class of schools. The ten most common 
activities are Athletic Association, orchestra, dramatic clubs, school 
paper, French Club, Debating Club, Girls’ Glee Club, Student 
Council, Glee Club, and baseball. 

Some activities were apparently of special interest. In Class I 
two schools reported three orchestras each; one school reported 
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two orchestras; one reported two glee clubs; one reported two Latin 
clubs; one reported three French clubs; one reported three Spanish 
clubs; three reported two debating clubs each; and one reported 
three debating clubs. In Class II four schools reported two glee 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE SCHOOLS IN EACH CLASS ON THE BASIS OF THE 
NuMBER OF ACTIVITIES REPORTED 


Number of Activities Class I | Class II | Class III 


AW CWA HD AHO 
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OF 


an 


oof 
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HHO Of 


83 


Maximum number of activities 
Minimum number of activities 


wn 


clubs each; one reported two orchestras; one reported three English 
clubs; one reported two French clubs; and one reported two science 
clubs. 

Table II shows the number of activities per school in the dif- 
ferent groups. The figures at the bottom of the table show the aver- 
age tendencies of each class and of the whole group. 


Class IV} Class V 
II 
238 
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In Table III, which reports the average number of meetings 
during the year, athletic activities are excluded, first, because the 
number of meetings is so variable from season to season and from 
one sport to another that it has almost no significance and, second, 
because very few schools made reports on this point. Athletic asso- 
ciations are also excluded because in most schools they appeared to 
be purely perfunctory organizations, comprising practically all the 


TABLE III 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF MEETINGS DURING THE YEAR IN THE SCHOOLS IN EAcu CLAss 


Number of 
Organizations Schools Not Class IV Average 
Reporting 


36.20 39-54 
24.20 ; 31.24 
14.40 A 15.82 
14.00 12.40 
13.30 19.02 
20.80 25.07 


TABLE IV 


AVERAGE MEMBERSHIP OF THE ORGANIZATIONS IN THE SCHOOLS IN Eacu CLAss 


Number of 
Organizations Schools Not Class III Average 
Reporting 


pupils, meeting only once or at most twice a year, and used mainly 
to raise money for athletics. Student councils and similar organi- 
zations are also omitted. The remaining activities are grouped 
under six headings. 

In comparing the membership of the various activities, it seemed 
most convenient to group the activities under the headings used in 
considering the number of meetings. Athletic associations and stu- 
dent councils are also excluded from this summary (Table IV). 


Orchestras and bands....... I 45.07] 48.23] 43.20 
Glee clubs and choruses. . .. . ° 36.50] 37.68] 36.80 
6 16.62] 19.06] 16.50 
13 15.53] 29.09] 17.20 
10 24.11] 17.95] 43.80 
Orchestras and bands....... 2 41.1 | 20.0] 13.6 | 17.0] 6.0] 19.5 
Glee clubs and choruses. ... . 6 44.0 | 51.8 | 42.5 | 30.2 | 17.0 | 37.1 . 
wen 5 55-7 | 52-5 | 26.2 | 25.2 | 16.0] 35.1 
5 31.9 | 36.1 | 44.0 | 10.6 | 0.0] 24.5 
Io 25.2] 6.8] 20.3 | 23.8 
II 59.6 | 35.5 | 25.2 |] 20.3 | 14.7 | 31.1 
* No report. 
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TABLE V 
Crepit GIVEN FOR ExtrA-CuRRICULUM ACTIVITIES BY THE SCHOOLS IN EAcH CLAss 


Number of Points Given Class I ClassIII| Class IV Total 


Athletics: 


WwW HWW 
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Musical activities: 
5 (including outside study) 
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1 in four years 
Same as for unprepared work 


O 


=) 


1 in four years 

Credit in English 

1 for editor 

1 for business manager 
1/2 for editor 

1/2 for business manager 


> 
ROHN HH NW H 


1 in four years 
No credit 


w 


* No report. 


4 7 3 8 I 
4 4 4 I I 
7 4 3 2 
Dramatics: 
Publications: 
17 10 5 2 
Debating: 
Clubs: | 

57 34 21 18 6 
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One or more teachers were reported present at all activities with 
the exception of those of the boy and girl scouts and the camp-fire 
girls, which were generally supervised by outside leaders, and those 
of poultry, clothing, supper, luncheon, and other clubs in some small 
high schools, these clubs being part of the county agricultural serv- 
ice and managed by the county demonstration agents. 

Although a definite statement was asked for with regard to the 
amount of school credit given for extra-curriculum activities, a great 
many schools answered “Yes” only and are so reported in Table V. 


SUMMARY 

The foregoing report indicates the following facts regarding 
extra-curriculum activities in Massachusetts high schools. 

1. A great range of extra-curriculum activities is represented. 
Probably the same general type of organization functions under 
several different names. The number of activities is not always di- 
rectly related to the size of the school, but, in general, the number 
increases as the size of the school increases. 

2. Orchestras, glee clubs, bands, and choruses meet more fre- 
quently in the large schools than in the small schools. With regard 
to dramatics, publications, debating activities, and clubs in general, 
the frequency of meeting seems to bear no relation to the size of the 
school and varies greatly from group to group. 

3. As would be expected, the average membership of each type 
of organization increases, in general, as the size of the school increases. 
However, a study of the figures leads one to conclude that many 
high-school pupils are untouched by any form of extra-curriculum ac- 
tivity, even in schools which maintain several types. 

4. Teacher supervision of activities is everywhere required. 

5. Generally no credit is given for extra-curriculum activities, 
with the exception of music. Where credit is given, the amount 
varies widely but is usually one point or less per school year. 
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THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL AND THE MENTALLY 
HANDICAPPED ADOLESCENT 


S. P. UNZICKER 
Roosevelt Junior High School, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


It is not necessary to present an age-grade chart for a typical 
city school system to demonstrate the fact that there is a large per- 
centage of pupils several years over-age in any particular grade. In 
fact, there is a small percentage of pupils so low in the scale of intel- 
ligence that they will probably never fully master the facts and ac- 
quire the skills normally required for promotion to the junior high 
school. In Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, as in many other cities in this 
state, provision is made in the elementary schools for decidedly sub- 
normal pupils. For children up to about fourteen years of age, there 
are three “lower exceptional” rooms, which are housed in elementary- 
school buildings. At this age the pupils are sent to the “upper ex- 
ceptional” room, which until a year or two ago was also in one of the 
elementary schools but is now in the junior high school. Before pu- 
pils can be placed in an “exceptional” room it is necessary that a 
psychologist from the office of the state department of education 
examine them and determine who shall be placed in such a room. 
The state exercises this control by reason of the fact that it provides 
some of the funds for the maintenance of these rooms. 

There is always a relatively large number of boys and girls on the 
border line—pupils who are not properly subnormal but who find it 
impossible to complete the course of study of the first six grades in six 
years, seven years, or even eight years. What shall be done with this 
type of pupil? He is fourteen or fifteen years of age and is still in the 
sixth grade or perhaps even in the fifth grade. True, he has the mental 
age of a fifth- or sixth-grade pupil, but socially and physically he is an 
adolescent. Should he be kept .in the elementary school until he is 
fifteen or sixteen years old in order that he may meet the academic 
standard set for promotion to the junior high school? 

The writer feels that the junior high school is designed for all 
52 
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adolescents. He does not believe that a strict standard of academic 
achievement should be set up as a requirement for admission. He 
believes, rather, that, when a pupil has reached the adolescent stage 
of physical and social development, he belongs in the junior high 
school, regardless of what portion of the skills and facts of the ele- 
mentary school he may or may not have mastered. He believes that 
it is unfair, both to the retarded pupils and to the younger boys and 
girls in the elementary school who would be thrown in contact with 
them, to retain these over-age boys and girls in rooms with pupils of 
pre-adolescent development. 

There are two special types of pupils for which provision must 
be made in the junior high school—the subnormal pupil of the “up- 
per exceptional” room and the over-age, border-line, “slow” pupil 
who is several years retarded in the elementary grades. Each of 
these two types presents a different problem. Let us first consider 
the subnormal, “upper exceptional” pupil. 

The “upper exceptional” pupils get all their academic work in the 
“exceptional” room. The boys are put into a manual-arts class, 
which is taught by a member of the staff of the manual-arts depart- 
ment. Most of the girls are put into the slower sections of regular 
sewing and cooking classes, which are also departmentalized. After 
a semester or two, the boys who show special ability are put with 
normal boys into some of the departmentalized manual-arts classes 
—for example, electricity, woodwork, and sheet-metal work. Both 
boys and girls are placed in regular physical-education classes so that 
they are brought into contact with normal boys and girls in games 
and recreation. Pupils who show special aptitude are sometimes 
placed in slow sections of departmentalized mathematics, English, 
science, or the fine arts. The “exceptional” room constitutes a home 
room and competes with other home rooms in banking, attendance, 
punctuality, and other contests. The pupils are assigned to regular 
school-time clubs, which meet an hour each week on a rotating peri- 
od schedule. In other words, although these pupils are mentally 
very young, they are physically and socially adolescents. As such, 
we believe they should have the advantages of mingling with other 
adolescents. True, they spend most of their time in their special room. 
Whenever any special ability is manifest, however, as often occurs, 
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the individual is given an opportunity for a period or two in the de- 
partmentalized classes. The pupils mingle with pupils of their own 
age and size on the playground, on the gymnasium floor, and in the 
daily auditorium exercises. 

Entirely distinct from this group are the dull but not subnormal 
pupils, pupils of low ability who are retarded one or two years and 
occasionally three years. What provision should the junior high 
school make for such pupils? The Roosevelt Junior High School em- 
ploys a special teacher who has charge of the so-called “ungraded” 
room. This room takes care of two types of retarded pupils. The 
pupils of the first type have finished the sixth grade but are weak in 
one or two subjects. There are always a few pupils each year who 
are mentally able to carry regular junior high school work but are 
weak in arithmetic or in reading or in spelling. These pupils are not 
necessarily retarded in more than one or two subjects. They are 
promoted to the junior high school and placed in regular depart- 
mentalized classes in all their work except the subject or subjects in 
which they are deficient. Occasionally this group includes pupils of 
relatively high ability who are weak in one or two subjects on ac- 
count of illness or other cause. Usually, however, the I.Q.’s of the 
pupils range from 70 to 100 (Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental 
Ability).? 

The other type of pupil for whom the ungraded room is intended 
is over-age, possibly fourteen or fifteen years old, and still in the 
fifth or sixth grade. Pupils of this type need social contact with 
adolescents in the classroom, in the club, and on the playground, but 
their academic achievements do not warrant placing them in regular 
departmentalized mathematics or English. These pupils can profit 
by the departmentalized seventh-grade work in science, in music 
and art, and in manual arts or home economics and can often carry 
seventh-grade geography. They are therefore promoted to the junior 
high school regardless of their proficiency in reading or arithmetic. 
They devote one half the day to academic subjects in the ungraded 
room and the other half day to departmentalized special subjects. 
The teacher in the ungraded room teaches the skills needed to do the 


¢ +t§. P. Unzicker, “Withdrawals from Junior High School,” Journal of Educational 
Research, XVI (October, 1927), 198-202. 
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work of the seventh-grade course of study. Some pupils are ready 
for departmentalized English and mathematics at the end of a semes- 
ter. Others are ready to go ahead in English but remain in the un- 
graded room for another semester, or even two, in arithmetic, or vice 
versa. Still others spend several semesters in this room, doing all their 
academic work there and going into the eighth grade in science, in the 
fine arts, and in the practical arts. 


TABLE I 


APPROXIMATE AGES AND I.Q.’s oF PupPILs IN THE UNGRADED ROOM THE 
SECOND SEMESTER OF THE SCHOOL YEAR 1925-26 AND THE 
Supjects THEY STUDIED THERE 


LQ. i Mathematics 


82 


xX 
x 
x 
x 


Table I shows the ages and the I.Q.’s of the pupils in the ungraded 
room at the end of the second semester of the school year 1925-26, 
the first year the room was in existence. Some of the pupils would 
have been sent to the junior high school sooner had there been such 
aroom. During the past five semesters the average age of entrance 
to the room has been lowered to 13.5 years. 

In order that pupils may spend one or two or even three semes- 
ters in one or more subjects in the ungraded room, the schedule of 
classes must be made so that a pupil may go ahead in from three to five 
subjects and remain retarded in from one to three subjects without 


* The average age of the pupils in the ungraded room during the first semester 
of the school year 1927-28 was thirteen years; the average I.Q., 84. 


Pupil Age Geography 
14 77 x x x 
12.5 100 x Xx 

heed 15 85 x 

14.5 75 4 
15 72 13 9 8 
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having a conflict in classes. The slowest section of mathematics in 
each of the six grades from VIIB through IX A meets at the first 
period, the slowest section of English at the second period, and the 
slowest section of social science at the third period (Table II). The 
physical-science, fine-arts, and practical-arts classes meet in the 
afternoon. Thus, a pupil may enter junior high school at the age of 
fourteen, spend three years in the school, and leave at seventeen. 
During this time he can finish the three years of the special subjects, 


TABLE II 


SCHEDULE OF CLASSES FOR THE SLOWEST SECTION OF 
EACH OF THE SIx GRADES 


PERIops 


GRADE 
I 2 3 4 5 6 


VII B...| Mathematics| English | Geography| Music Practical Science 
and arts 
art 
VII A...| Mathematics} English | History Science | Musicand | Practical 
art arts 
VIII B..| Mathematics} English | History Elective | Musicand | Science 
art 
VIII A. .| Mathematics} English | History Science | Elective Music and 
art 

IX B....| Mathematics] English | Civics Free Science Elective 
IX A....| Mathematics} English | Civics Science | Elective Free 


spend several semesters in the ungraded room, and work through 
the slowest sections of VIII B, VIII A, or-IX B English, mathematics, 
and the social studies. 

In a previous study the writer found that only 40 per cent of the 
pupils who constituted the slowest sixth of the seventh grade re- 
mained through the ninth grade. He does not know how many of 
this 40 per cent entered the senior high school. It seems only reason- 
able, therefore, that the course of study for these retarded pupils may 
be much different in content from that of the other sections. We 
need not worry about the record they will make in a higher institu- 
tion of learning, for few ever get that far. When these few enter the 
senior high school, that institution must meet the situation just as 
the junior high school has met its problems, namely, by making pro- 
vision for the pupils in special English and mathematics classes. 

tS. P. Unzicker, op. cit. 
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The Roosevelt Junior High School has about eleven hundred pu- 
pils. The objection may be made that it would be difficult to carry 
out this plan in a smaller school. Obviously, so far as the “excep- 
tional’’ room is concerned, the size of the school would have no effect 
whatever on the success of the plan. In a school of four or five hun- 
dred pupils with midyear promotion, there could, of course, be only 
about three sections to a grade; it would be more difficult, therefore, 
to form fair-sized slow sections to accommodate the retarded pupils 
from the ungraded room. However, if there is yearly promotion, 
there will be four or five sections to a grade, thus making the plan 
workable. After all, the main consideration is to make provision in 
the junior high school for the entire early adolescent population of 
the city. The administrator must use his ingenuity to construct a 
workable program which will fit the needs of his particular school. 
There is no doubt whatever that the pupils who constitute these 
special rooms have benefited tremendously by the advantages which 
the junior high school has offered them and that the elementary 
school is equally benefited by not having them. They are a disci- 
plinary problem in the elementary school. They are happy in the 
junior high school and belong there. They need the social contacts 


with boys and girls of their own age. Without doubt, friendships are 
made in the junior high school that will carry through life. The 
junior high school that does not provide for the mentally handi- 
capped adolescent is not meeting its full responsibility to the youth 
of the community. 


A STUDY OF ELIMINATION IN A BOYS’ TECHNICAL- 
VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 


FRANK K. FOSTER 
University of Washington 


There are several philosophical interpretations of the origin, the 
organization, and the function of the so-called “‘technical-vocation- 
al” high school. To promote the retaining power of the various 
grades in the elementary school and high school has been one of the 
most acute of our educational problems. The type of instruction 
offered in the technical-vocational high school is said to decrease 
eliminations from school. 

It is not the writer’s purpose to criticize the part taken in educa- 
tion by public technical high schools. He believes in them emphati- 
cally. His conviction that such schools play a large part in the pre- 
vention of elimination led him to study the reasons why pupils 
leave this type of school. 

A city on the west coast enrolled during the autumn term of 
1926 in its nine public high schools a total of 12,366 boys and girls. 
The close of the term revealed a loss of 2,276 pupils, or 18.4 per cent 
of the total enrolment, almost one in five. Figure 1 shows the per- 
centage of “drops’™ during the term in each of the nine high schools. 
All the schools with the exception of Schools A, B, and C are of 
academic organization. It is rather striking to note the high per- 
centage of pupils dropped from each of the technical high schools 
and from the commercial high school. 

The data here presented concern School A, the boys’ technical 
high school. An attempt will be made to throw some light on the 
causes of the high percentage of elimination in this particular school. 
The data were obtained through case studies, questionnaires, con- 

tA “drop” is a pupil enrolled in the school who has been absent three days in 
succession. If he does not return the fourth day, he is automatically dropped from the 
school. Any pupil removed from the school for any reason other than the foregoing, 
such as expulsion for a legal cause, is also classed as a “drop.” 
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ferences with instructors who had taught the dropped pupils, and 
personal observation for a period of two years. 

The student body of School A is composed of boys from all parts 
of the city and from all walks of life. There are two courses open to 
all who enter. The technical course, intended for those interested 
in a higher degree of training, embraces four years of study in any 
one of the trades.’ The vocational course provides for three years 
of work with emphasis on shopwork and a reduction of the academic 
requirements to the minimum. 


B 
A 


15.3 16.7 II.0 12.6 6.7 4.8 8.8 8.5 8.2 


Fic. 1.—Percentage of the enrolment that was dropped during the autumn term 
of 1926 from each of the nine high schools in City X. School A is a boys’ technical 
high school; School B is a girls’ technical high school; School C is a commercial high 
school; School D is an academic high school with a pupil population from the business, 
hotel, and apartment-house district; School E is in the industrial district; School F 
houses the pupils from the élite residential section; Schools G, H, and I provide for the 
pupils from residential sections which have similar characteristics. 


During the term extending through the autumn of 1926, 1,675 
boys were enrolled in School A. Of these boys, 892 were enrolled 
in the technical course and 783 in the vocational course. At the 
close of the term, 250, or 14.9 per cent of all the pupils enrolled— 
approximately one in seven—had been dropped from the school. 
Ninety-five, or 10.7 per cent, of the technical pupils and 155, or 
19.8 per cent, of the vocational pupils were dropped. 

The distribution of the actual number of days the pupils were 
enrolled before they were dropped indicates the time at which the 
greater number of pupils were dropped. Figure 2 shows the time at 


t Printing, woodwork, electrical, foundry, plumbing, sheet metal, gas engine, ma- 
chine, blacksmith, and architecture. 
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which the pupils in each course were dropped from the school. The 
rapid ascent of the curves indicates that the majority of the pupils 
leaving the school had left before the school had had an opportunity 


Per 
Cent 


100 


Week 


Fic. 2.—Percentage of dropped pupils who had left school at the end of each of 
the first twelve weeks. Full-drawn line, technical pupils; broken line, vocational pupils. 


to orient them. The instability of the vocational group as compared 
with the technical group presents a specific problem in guidance. No 
definitely organized functional guidance is employed in this particu- 
lar school. There is an individual to whom a pupil may go, or may 
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be sent, when necessity demands, but this agent does not reach the 
pupils dropping voluntarily. 

The quality of attendance for the two groups shows a sharp con- 
trast. The 95 pupils who were dropped from the technical course 
attended a total of 2,294 days, or an average of 24.1 days each. The 
155 vocational pupils who were dropped attended a total of 2,697.5 
days, or an average of 17.4 days each. The range of attendance is 
from 1 to 179 days. Figure 2 illustrates the low median in number 
of days attended, as 50 per cent of the vocational pupils dropped 
were gone at the beginning of the fourth week and 50 per cent of the 
technical pupils at the beginning of the sixth week. The average 
absence in days was 5.3 for the technical pupils and 6.25 for the 
vocational pupils. The fact that there is only a slight variation be- 
tween the two groups in this respect is probably due to the rule that 
considers a pupil as enrolled for three days after his attendance has 
stopped, except in cases of withdrawal or expulsion. The range of 
absence is from three to seventeen days. In an extreme case a boy 
was absent seventeen days of the twenty-nine days enrolled. The 
technical pupils were in attendance 86.8 per cent of the days they 
were enrolled, while the vocational pupils were in attendance but 
76.8 per cent of the days they were enrolled. 

In a study of the marks received by the pupils in attendance 
more than six weeks and by those in attendance more than twelve 
weeks, it was found that, of the 250 pupils dropped, 163—53 technical 
pupils and 110 vocational pupils—did not attend school long enough 
to receive marks at the end of the first six weeks. Seventy pupils— 
thirty-four technical pupils and thirty-six vocational pupils—attend- 
ed school longer than six weeks and less than twelve weeks, receiv- 
ing one mark in each subject taken. Seventeen pupils—eight techni- 
cal pupils and nine vocational pupils—attended school twelve or 
more weeks. 

Table I indicates the difficulty the pupils in each course encoun- 
tered with each subject as determined by the marks of the teachers. 
The columns showing the total number and percentage of pupils 
receiving each mark in each subject provide a good basis for com- 
paring the subjects to determine the relative difficulty encountered 
by the pupils dropped. There is a low standard of achievement in 
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both courses in all subjects. The greatest percentage of absolute 
failures falls in the academic subjects. The interpretations are so 
many and varied in a compilation of this type that the figures must 


TABLE I 


NuMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF Puprits In Course RECEIVING EACH 
Mark IN Eacu Susject* 


TECHNICAL CouRSE VocaTIONAL CouRSE Born Courses 


SuByEcT 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 


English: 
E 


* E=g1-100; G=81-90; F=71-80; U (failure) = 70 or below. 


speak for themselves. The writer has merely pointed out the perti- 
nent facts. 

It was thought that the age distribution of the pupils dropped 
might throw some light on the situation, but a tabulation of the ages 
merely indicated that the median age of the vocational pupils was 
slightly lower than the median age of the technical pupils. The medi- 
an age of the pupils dropped from both courses combined was sixteen 
years. 


_ Seer 6 15 2 6 8 II 
ET ae 20 50 14 41 34 46 
Biskindevacesee-s 14 35 18 53 32 43 
Mathematics: 
2 5 4 10 6 8 
ere 15 38 6 15 21 27 
ees Io 26 19 49 29 37 
12 31 10 26 22 28 
Science: 
I 3 ° I 2 
BEN 5 17 4 20 9 18 
10 35 50 20 41 
13 45 6 30 19 39 
Drawing: 
ckiedatoswereees ° ° I 4 I 2 
cs 5 19 3 12 8 15 
Piaigwianvisneaaetet 17 65 16 61 33 64 
_ rere. 4 16 6 23 10 19 
Shops: 
I 2 ° ° I I 
10 21 14 26 24 24 
SO eee 24 51 26 47 50 49 
12 26 15 27 27 26 
Total: 
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The replies to a questionnaire requesting information as to which 
subjects the pupils liked and disliked showed the likes and dislikes 
to be almost equal in all subjects except shop. Only one pupil indi- 
cated that he disliked his shopwork. The number of pupils liking 
shop was twice as great as the number of pupils liking any other 
single subject. 

An ‘attempt was made to obtain from the parents the reasons 
why the boys left the school. Table II shows the distribution of 118 


TABLE II 


FREQUENCY OF REASONS Wuy 118 Boys DrRoprpEeD FROM A TECHNICAL- 
VOCATIONAL HiGcu ScHOOL As STATED BY THE PARENTS OF THE Boys 
Reason Frequency 
. Transferred to another high school 
. Sickness and accidents 
. Moved from city 
. Quit to find work 
. Quit to take a job (actually went to work) 
. Quit to take a job and go to night school at same school 
. Truancy leading to suspension 
. Refused to attend any school 
. Lacked entrance requirements 
. Disliked teachers 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


~ 
~ 


. Tuition (living outside the district) 
. Just discouraged 
. Died 


. Taking music lessons instead 
. The school standards in English not acceptable for college entrance 
. Did not remain long enough to find out about the school 


Aun 


replies. A check was made by determining the teachers’ reasons for 
the eliminations. In three cases the teacher indicated that the boy 
could not do the work. In several instances the reasons given by 
the parents were qualified by the teacher. There were five cases of 
suspension on record that are not included in Table II. 

A few of the letters from the parents are quoted as typical. 

1. Got position in city in another state. Good wages. 

2. Couldn’t get electric theory on account of teacher. 


3- He was dismissed from school because he did not attend his English 
classes. 


I 
I 
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4. He was advised that the school’s standard in English was not high 
enough for him to graduate from an eastern college. 

5. He did not have the right kind of diploma and also because it was too 
hard for him. 

6. My son stopped attending high school because some teacher told him 
to go back to grade school as they were not teaching it there. He passed high 
at School and stayed out for one term in order to get books and clothes, 
as my wife was sick and we were very deep in debt for doctors, etc. I had a hard 
time getting him to go to school again, as he was learning a good trade at the 
time in blue-print work, which we got him to give up and go back to school. 
He attended high school for two or three days and came home all worked up and 
crying, saying the teacher had bawled him out in class, as he had forgotten some 
subject he had had at grade school, but it came to him after he got home. He 
said that he would not go to school and be humiliated again for anyone. And 
try as I would, I could not get him to return. I blame the teacher for his drop- 
ping school. She should have looked into his case before being so hasty. 


A few reasons for eliminations as stated by the teachers present 
a different point of view. 


1. Transferred to another school, saying he did not want to graduate from 
a school made up largely of “dumb-bells.” Very bright himself. 

2. Truant twice—did not like facing the office the second time, it seems. 

3. Got caught on unexcused absences. Had failed and was failing again. 

4. Stayed at another school a week. Then looked in on us for two weeks. 

5. Always drops in middle of term. Has for last three terms. 

6. Too much trouble with the office. Taking English for fourth time. 

7. Cared only for shop. Would not get English. 

8. Could not keep up with the class. 


SUMMARY 


1. The two technical high schools in a city on the west coast 
show higher percentages of pupils dropped than do any of the other 
seven public high schools. The academic high school which draws its 
enrolment from the business district has a higher percentage of pupils 
dropped than has the commercial high school. The school with the 
lowest percentage of pupils dropped obtains its enrolment from the 
élite residential section of the city. The girls’ technical high school 
has the highest percentage of pupils dropped. The percentage of 
pupils dropped in the academic high school in the industrial section 
is exceedingly low as compared with the percentage of pupils dropped 
in the other academic high schools. 

2. The boys’ technical high school lost approximately one in 
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seven of its pupils. The percentage of pupils dropping from the voca- 
tional course, the shortest course and the one with the lowest aca- 
demic requirements, was almost twice the percentage of pupils drop- 
ping from the technical course. 

3. The pupils dropping from the vocational course left with the 
greatest frequency during the first three weeks of the term; 48.4 per 
cent of those dropping from the course had left by the end of the 
third week. The technical pupils dropped remained in school longer; 
there was a loss of only 46.3 per cent from this course by the end of 
the fifth week. Of those dropping from the vocational course, 21.9 
per cent had left school by the end of the first week, which means 
but one day in actual attendance. 

4. The quality of attendance was much higher in the technical 
course. The percentage of days of actual attendance for the techni- 
cal group is 10 points higher than the percentage of days of actual 
attendance for the vocational group. 

5. There were eighty-seven pupils dropped in both courses com- 
bined who remained long enough to receive at least one mark in 
each subject; of this group, only seventeen remained long enough to 
receive two marks in each subject. One hundred and sixty-three of 
the 250 pupils dropped left school before the end of the first six 
weeks. 

6. The teachers’ marks indicate a low standard of achievement 
in all subjects in both courses. 

7. There was no great difference in the median ages of the two 
groups. The median age of the vocational pupils dropped was slight- 
ly lower than that of the technical pupils dropped. 

8. The parents’ reasons for the pupils leaving school include few 
causes that are not of a remedial nature; in a few cases the family 
left the city. There is a surprising lack of evidence of economic 
pressure, although it may be a contributing factor in a number of 
cases. The last item in Table II, namely, “did not remain long 
enough to find out about the school,’”’ might account for the large 
number of pupils lost during the first six weeks. 

9. The reactions of the teachers as illustrated by the few reasons 
quoted seem to indicate a number of factors that never reach the 
home. It is certain that some of the reasons as stated by the teachers 
are not valid; for example, “could not keep up with the class.” 
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CONCLUSIONS 

1. There is need for a definite system of guidance involving all 
pupils interested in technical training in a trade. There should be 
some member of the faculty well trained and qualified to administer 
a guidance program. This need is very evident in the school studied. 

2. There is need for some contact with the pupils in the elemen- 
tary schools whereby they will be given some preview, at least in the 
form of job information, prior to the time of graduation. Each spring 
this school invites the eighth-grade classes from all the elementary 
schools in the city to visit the school. This plan is not adequate. 
The prospective pupil is poorly qualified to judge the nature of a 
vocation on the basis of such a visit. The school is actually on dis- 
play on such an occasion. The elementary-school pupil sees a boy 
sitting on a stool watching paper roll through the press, and he 
decides that he will be a pressman. He enters the school and elects 
the press course. The first day he discovers that there are things 
connected with the press job other than sitting on a stool, such as 
cleaning the ink from the rollers. A few days of this work and the 
vocation changes color. 

3. It is evident that a number of boys leave school to find work 
as they think they can learn the essentials of a trade in less time in a 
commercial shop. The replies to the questionnaire indicate that most 
of the boys seeking such jobs fail to secure employment. They are 
out of school and out of a job as well. Here is an opportunity for the 
school to co-operate with the trades in industry to a higher degree. 
There is an opportunity to further education in industry by means of 
the part-time job or of the whole-time job in conjunction with the 
night school. Either method is a means of keeping in contact with 
the pupil and of promoting his education. 

4. There is a definite opportunity for the organization of the 
junior high school as an aid to the technical high school. The city 
in which this study was made has taken no account of the junior 
high school in its building program up to 1937. An organization of 
the junior high school type could function adequately as a preview 
and job-information agent in selecting those interested in obtaining 
a technical education. 


Cducational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


The high-school principal—One of the most reassuring things in the devel- 
opment of a science of education is the slowly evolving conception of the high- 
school principal as a professional and technical administrator. Of course, much 
needs to be done before the secondary-school principal will assume his rightful 
place with the technically trained physician or engineer. Furthermore, the ma- 
terials embodying that field of education in which the high-school principal is to 
render his finest professional and technical service have, in large measure, still 
to be scientifically defined. 

In keeping with this effort to give accurate definition to the administrative 
task in secondary education, there has come from the press a book which, 
among others of similar nature and purport, attempts such analysis of the life 
and problems of the high-school principal as will lead to the professionalization 
of the principalship. At the outset, the authors establish their point of view by 
setting forth the following qualities as essential in the professional, academic, 
and personal makeup of the high-school principal: (1) sound scholarship, (2) 
sound philosophy of education, (3) strong moral sense, (4) social and altruistic 
point of view, (5) executive ability, (6) social adaptability, (7) ability to inspire 
confidence, (8) ability to carry responsibility, (9) capacity for independent 
thought, (10) sound educational policy, and (11) the habit of hard work. With 
these qualities as significant determinants of the authors’ treatment of their 
problem, practically one-half of the book is devoted to a discussion of the princi- 
pal in his relations to general control, to his school and faculty, and to the prob- 
lem of supervision. The remainder of the book deals with the direction of extra- 
curriculum activities. 

Whole-hearted subscription is made to the principle of delegating many ad- 
ministrative tasks to heads of departments, committees of teachers, and indi- 
vidual teachers in order that the principal may be free for the larger and more 
vital problem embodying both administration and supervision. The reader 
gathers that a high-school principal has clear responsibility in curriculum revi- 
sion, is expected to effect splendid teacher schedules and to maintain a program 

Alexander Crippen Roberts and Edgar Marian Draper, The High-School Principal 
as Administrator, Supervisor, and Director of Extracurricular Activities. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1927. Pp xxii+336. $2.00. 
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of real supervision, must be a genuine professional leader in his school, and must 
provide for the selection and promotion of teachers. It is disheartening, how- 
ever, to find nothing in the book that attempts to tell exactly how a principal 
can meet these great tasks so that his work may merit scientific and professional 
appraisal. 

The material on extra-curriculum activities deals with such activities as 
clubs, social affairs, athletics, honor societies, assemblies, music and literary ac- 
tivities, and welfare work. Plans by which several high schools meet these prob- 
lems are given. It is stated that a principal has a real responsibility in the 
matter of control of funds handled in the extra-curriculum program, but noth- 
ing is proposed as an effective plan for meeting the problem. 

From the standpoint of scientific education, of what value is a book in which 
the material is largely mere opinion? It seems trite to say that it has little or 
no value. In the light of genuinely technical education, of what value is a book 
in which the material is organized around data gathered by the use of the seem- 
ingly irrepressible questionnaire? Of course, such a book makes no valid contri- 
bution to education. There is nothing in this book that really advances the 
technical and scientific study of the high-school principalship. It does only fairly 
well the job that the authors set out to do, namely, to present a survey of edu- 
cational literature, to analyze the extent of professionalization of the high-school 
principal, to show the degree of participation of the high-school principal in vari- 
ous professional activities, and to show trends in modern thought respecting 
the professional status of the high-school principal. Data collected in a question- 
naire study in which 441 widely scattered typical high schools participated were 
used to provide material for the book. In reading it, one is not impressed with a 
helpful and effective organization of material. There are annoying repetitions 
and duplications. The material lacks integration and unity. It is not the kind 
of book to which a high-school principal will turn for a scientific treatment of 
a real problem with which he is confronted. On the other hand, it will give a 
principal some notion of current administrative practices and problems in sec- 
ondary education. 

The best feature of the book is the 128 problems listed at the end of the sev- 
eral chapters. These embody genuine situations. Good bibliographies will be 
found at the close of the chapters. The table of contents is well outlined, and 


the index is very complete. 
Hat G. BLuE 
CoLoRADO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


GREELEY, COLORADO 


Education as directed self-discovery and self-development.—Creative Learning 
and Teaching rounds out a series of three notable contributions of a vigorous 
opponent of educational formalism to classroom methodology. The purpose of 


t Harry Lloyd Miller, Creative Learning and Teaching. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1927. Pp. viii+262. 
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the author in his latest work is to focus the attention of classroom teachers and 
supervisors on the learning activities of pupils rather than on devices or lesson 
materials, such as “ready-made conclusions, printed pages, formulated truths, 
lectures, moving pictures, slides, laws, and the like” (p. 11). 

The treatment consists of five chapters: “Building Creative Units of Learn- 
ing,” “Integrating Units of Learning,” “Blazing a Trail for Creative and In- 
quiring Education,” “Discovering the Individual,” and “Testing, a Construc- 
tive Criticism.” 

In the first two chapters the author outlines a procedure which encourages 
a high degree of individualization without sacrificing the values of socialization 
that come to a pupil largely through the sharing of purposeful experiences and 
the resulting integration of his experiences with those of other members of the 
class. The procedure is designated as the “contract plan” of instruction, but 
the terminology must not be allowed to convey the idea that a formalized tech- 
nique or instructional device has been developed. The lesson stereotype, the 
recitation method, and the examination habit as it is usually practiced are all 
challenged. A unit of learning is substituted for the conventional lesson, Dalton 
contract, or group of lessons containing a body of material to be assimilated, 
memorized, and recited. The time required for the mastery of the learning unit 
is a flexible factor, which varies with the ability and activity of the individual 
pupils. The procedure involved in the pedagogical treatment of a unit of learn- 
ing consists of three movements: (1) raising problems, the object of which is 
“to intrigue interest, to stimulate enthusiasm, to kindle the imagination, to 
orient the pupil to the challenge—in brief, to get started” (p. 33); (2) directing 
study, which “may be characterized, in general, as a period of individualiza- 
tion” (p. 37); (3) organizing and unifying experience around the central idea of 
the unit of learning, which is accomplished largely through socialization (p. 47). 

In the third, fourth, and fifth chapters examples are presented to illustrate 
the basic problems to be encountered in learning of the creative or inquiring type. 
Teaching cues are always taken from the learning process involved in the unit 
under consideration, a procedure exactly the opposite of that which prevails in 
the ordinary classroom. Details of diagnostic procedures designed to discover 
individuality are set forth in illuminating contrast with the superficial attempts 
to individualize instruction through crude and make-believe methods of so- 
called “homogeneous” grouping. Tests which reveal learning progress are dis- 
cussed, and a distinction is drawn between administering tests (new type or old 
type) to find out what pupils know and giving exercises “to stimulate curiosity, 
to provoke thought, and to guide mental life in a creative challenge” (p. 248). 

Those educators who look upon education as a process through which the 
individual learner discovers and develops himself will find Professor Miller’s book 
stimulating and encouraging. He does not merely theorize about desirable meth- 
ods and procedures. He writes vigorously about what he has accomplished as a 
director of pupil activities in relating sound educational theory and actual prac- 
tice in a laboratory of creative learning—the modern classroom. Some will no 
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doubt find his writing difficult to read on account of his highly individualized 
vocabulary and style, but his message is full of thought for those who are willing 


to pay the price of mastery. 
W. C. REAvIS 


Criteria and procedure in ability grouping.—For several decades school ad- 
ministrators have realized the necessity of making provisions for pupils of differ- 
ent levels of ability in a given grade. During the past half-century a number of 
plans for adjustment and grouping have come into use. However, the tendency 
has been to base the grouping on indications and measurements of intelligence 
with little consideration of other factors in homogeneity within the grade. The 
procedure in forming groups has not been definitely outlined, and often adminis- 
trators have been very inefficient in achieving the differentiations. A more com- 
prehensive statement of significant characteristics and a detailed account of a 
procedure in ability grouping are presented in a book which has resulted from 
several years of study and experimentation by the authors in a junior high school 
in one of our larger cities. 

The introductory chapters stress the necessity of grouping to reduce eli- 
mination, to care for adolescents, to adapt opportunities to individual differ- 
ences, and to promote citizenship. In the chapter on the history of grouping, 
each of the better-known plans for grouping is briefly described. Then there is 
a discussion of specific characteristics significant for the purpose of grouping— 
chronological age, mental age, intelligence quotient, pedagogical age, anatomical 
age, height, weight, general condition of health, and rank in class. The chapter 
on intelligence tests emphasizes the danger of regarding these tests as complete 
evidence of educational ability and probable achievement. Several chapters are 
devoted to the technique of collecting and organizing the data, to the graphic 
presentation of the data, and to the procedure of forming ability groups. The 
controversy over enrichment and acceleration is studied, and the authors show 
that the two can and should go together. The last two chapters deal with differ- 
entiation in the character of the work for the various groups and with the results 
which proper grouping may be expected to produce. The Appendix consists in 
an extensive bibliography for each of the chapters except the last two. 

A minor fault of the book is the occasional use of alliteration. The text is 
vigorous and interesting but sometimes very informal. Students of mental meas- 
urement will be interested in the statement that mental age ‘apparently becomes 
constant at a time-age which undoubtedly varies with the individual and aver- 
ages about thirteen or fourteen for American children” (p. 34). Also, they may 
wish to verify the statement that during the World War “the large numbers of 
men to be examined and the necessity for quick action gave rise to the group 
intelligence test’ (p. 68). Some question may be raised as to the pertinency of 
several pages dealing with crime in the United States (pp. 4-8). Aside from the 
foregoing criticisms, the presentation is straightforward and practical. It gives 

* Heber Hinds Ryan and Philipine Crecelius, Ability Grouping in the Junior High 
School. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1927. Pp. xiv-+224. 
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the administrator a clearly defined technique for determining well-selected 
homogeneous groups. The chapters have excellent summaries. 

The book will be valuable as a handbook for principals in grouping pupils, 
particularly in the junior high school. It will also aid the teacher in understand- 
ing the groups she teaches and in adapting her procedure to their needs. 

WarrEN R. Goop 


University ScHoot, UNIVERSITY oF MICHIGAN 


The curriculum from the economic point of view.—The curriculum is one of 
the fields of education in which abundant research has been conducted in an 
effort to enable the school better to meet the educational needs of the child. As 
a result, many alterations have been made in school programs, and many edu- 
cational activities have been introduced into the school which in earlier times 
were not thought to belong there. 

A recent book? stresses the relation of the curriculum to the economic life 
of the community. It aims, “first, to point out certain economic demands on the 
changing curriculum; second, to discuss the more acceptable curriculum studies 
in this field; and, third, to relate how the economic activities are establishing 
themselves in the program of the American school” (p. vii). 

The scope and the nature of the book are indicated by the six chapter titles: 
“Education and Economic Life,’ “The Objectives of the Economic Studies,” 
“Economic Education from the Consumer’s Viewpoint,” “Introducing Eco- 
nomic Studies into the Elementary Schools,” “Introducing Economic Studies 
via Science,”’ and “The Construction of Vocational Curricula.” 

Footnote references appear frequently throughout the book; at the end 
these references are grouped according to chapters. The usual lists of questions 
pertaining to each chapter are likewise placed at the end of the book. Several 
illustrations of job-analysis charts and of work sheets are presented in chapter 
vi, but the author includes few tabulations. The book is written in simple and 
direct style, but the small amount of detail attempted leads the author to be- 
come slightly dogmatic at times. 

Chapter iii, concerning the education of consumers, suggests a field of edu- 
cation which has been somewhat neglected. Too large a part of our educational 
effort has been directed toward production, little thought being given to con- 
sumption. This procedure does not adequately consider the fact that consump- 
tion is as important as production in the economic order, and it leaves the con- 
sumer to be preyed upon by unscrupulous advertisers. Of the vocational courses 
taught in the high school, home-economics courses have perhaps most to do with 
education for consumption, but our culture presents many aspects of consump- 
tion which are not considered even in such courses. Furthermore, home-eco- 
nomics courses reach only a small part of the school population. 

A criticism of the book is that the author seems to consider all aspects of 
life as of particular economic importance. It is difficult, for example, to see any- 


Henry Harap, Economic Life and the Curriculum. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1927. Pp. xii+188. $1.25. 
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thing of especial economic bearing in the four major “purposes” set up for teach- 
ing science: “to interpret science in the normal reading of the average person, 
to increase one’s enjoyment of his environment, to satisfy one’s curiosity about 
natural phenomena, and to utilize science in improving daily life” (p. 131). As 
stated, these purposes may be as closely related to any one of three or four other 
fields of human activity as to economics. 

The book will probably render its greatest service to those who want refer- 
ences to detailed curriculum studies and some indication of the nature, scope, 
and findings of these studies. It will also be helpful to those who want a brief 


non-technical survey of the field covered. 
HAROLD H. PUNKE 


An anthology of poetry for high-school use-—A recent anthology, Types of 
Poetry, edited for use in senior high schools and junior colleges, seems to the 
reviewer to be the finest volume of its kind yet published. From the standpoint 
of content and organization, the book is excellently conceived. Like other an- 
thologies, it affords illustrations of poetic forms. Both narrative poetry and 
lyric poetry are included, and the common types of each are represented by ex- 
cellent selections from the English poets of all periods. Especially interesting 
and valuable is the additional grouping of poems according to subject matter. 
Thus, in addition to odes, sonnets, ballads, rondeaus, etc., there are, among 
other groups, lyrics of nature, lyrics of patriotism, and love lyrics. Another ar- 
rangement groups lyrics according to poetic feeling and manner. Here are 
grouped types, such as songs, vers de société, and lyrics of self-expression, all of 
which conform neither to a single poetic form nor to a common theme but have 
a mood or manner in common. 

The value of the arrangement is obvious to the teacher. It enables ready 
illustration of poetic idea from different points of view. The cde as a poetic form 
may be taught and at the same time related to those human experiences which 
evoke love and patriotism. Texts classifying types of literature too often stress 
the technical characteristics of literary forms to the point where the subject 
matter and the dominant feeling of a poem are lost. Thus, the pupil sees each 
poem as a specimen of a form instead of seeing each form as the best means for 
the expression of the poet’s idea or mood. Professor Hall’s anthology should be 
valuable to the instructor who wishes to bring different approaches to the study 
of poetry before his classes. 

The final test of any anthology must rest in the quality of the selections 
included, and in this respect the text is worthy of high praise. Understanding of 
the anthologist’s task and appreciation of true poetry are evident throughout 
the volume. The text includes selections from modern poets as well as classics— 
a virtue in any text intended for classroom use. A good supplementary list pre- 
cedes each section of the book, and a biographical index of authors is included. 

t Types of Poetry. With introductions and notes by Howard Judson Hall. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1927. Pp. xx+694. 
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To the student and teacher, especially those with limited library facilities, 


the volume should be particularly welcome. 
R. B. THomas 


Latin presented as a language art.—The striking and gratifying departure 
from the old type of Latin textbook for beginners which is in progress today is 
typified by the publication of Latin for Today. This book follows closely the 
recommendations of the report of the Classical Investigation and proceeds 
promptly to its main purpose, the teaching of the reading of Latin without un- 
due emphasis on syntax and form. 

The book is particularly attractive in both form and content. Excellent 
print, the consistent arrangement of each lesson, and clever illustrations are 
outstanding features. The type of narrative which appears is valuable for its 
treatment of Roman life, customs, and religion, including the presentation of 
innumerable well-known Roman legends. The constant reference in the con- 
nected Latin to the accompanying illustrations makes the pictures a vital part 
of the book. 

A résumé of a typical lesson will serve to show the plan the authors have 
undertaken. Lesson 40 presents an account of the foga virilis. An introductory 
paragraph in English explains briefly the Roman custom of adopting the toga 
virilis. A Latin conversation and a suitable picture show further the significance 
of this practice. A section, called “Notes,” containing a minimum amount of 
syntax, follows. Then appear a vocabulary;.a section devoted to Latin-English 
relationships; a drill and review section, in which the pupil is asked to decline two 
nouns and to conjugate two verbs; and eleven Latin sentences containing 
italicized words, the functions of which the pupil must give. 

Although the authors reiterate the value of getting the meanings of new 
words from the context rather than through word lists, a vocabulary is found 
in each lesson. In addition, the most important words, those used most fre- 
quently, are underlined and are assigned for memorization. This plan is de- 
signed to give the pupil at the end of the first year a mastery of 556 words, 
chosen “for their importance in Latin as indicated by the frequency of their 
occurrence in Latin literature and not in Caesar only” (p. v). 

It is a satisfaction to find the material of the book well graded. There is 
steady but not too rapid development in the difficulty of the Latin. Further- 
more, the authors have omitted insistent reference to Caesar. In no way does 
the book prepare exclusively for Caesar. It has a wide range of narrative mate- 
rial, appealing alike to pupil and teacher. 

Latin for Today has taken a long step in the direction of making Latin an 
attractive study. It should be hailed with delight by all who are interested in 
helping pupils like the language. 

MARJorIE Fay 


t Mason D. Gray and Thornton Jenkins, Latin for Today: A First-Year Course. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1927. Pp. xxxiv+446+58. $1.40. 
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An analysis of recent American history—The task of teaching recent Ameri- 
can history accurately and with proper perspective is one of the major problems 
of high-school history teachers. This statement is all the more true because of 
the desire generally felt by teachers of today to devote more time and attention 
to recent events than was formerly the custom. A large part of the teacher’s 
problem is to find authoritative treatments of recent history usable in the high 
school. In this connection the reorganization of the Epochs of American History 
series is of importance. 

The three books of the series first appeared in the years between 1885 and 
1892. They have gone through many editions since that time and have become 
standard for high-school reading lists. A new edition with substantial changes 
and additions is now forthcoming. Thwaites’s The Colonies is giving way to a 
new book on the same subject prepared by M. W. Jernegan, of the University 
of Chicago. Hart’s Formation of the Union is being revised; Wilson’s Division 
and Reunion is being reissued just as it came from his pen in 1892. A fourth book 
is now added to the series, beginning at the point where the Wilson book ends 
and carrying the story of American development down to 1926. 

The new book contains eleven chapters, as follows: “Political Reaction 
under Harrison,” ‘Confusion in Cleveland’s Second Administration,” ‘““McKin- 
ley and the War with Spain,” “Roosevelt’s Early Policies,” “Roosevelt with a 
Free Hand,” “Taft and the Rising Insurgency,” “‘Roosevelt’s Reforms Carried 
Forward by Wilson,” “The Period of Neutrality,” “The United States in the 
World War,” “Peace and Its Problems,” and “Internal Growth in Peace and 
War.” Although the first seven chapters correspond in division and time to the 
seven presidential administrations between 1889 and 1917, the treatment of 
each is distinctly topical rather than purely chronological. The last chapter is 
particularly valuable as a “backward look” over the entire period. 

In style, the book is similar to the other books of the series. It is introduced 
by carefully prepared “Suggestions for Teachers and Readers” in the matter of 
general bibliography; each chapter is further introduced by rather extensive 
collateral reading lists. The chapters are divided into sections, each of which is 
a complete topic within itself. Historically, the book is accurate and interpre- 
tive. As the title suggests, the period is treated as one characterized primarily 
by expansion and reform, but other aspects of the times are not ignored. In only 
one respect does the book fail to complete the picture of the period, namely, in 
the matter of social history, which is given but a scant fraction of the space it 
deserves. 

The format of the book is highly serviceable. There are no illustrations, but 
there is a number of excellent, unusually large maps, all grouped at the back of 
the book. In print, size, and binding, it corresponds to the other books of the 
series. The book promises to be as generally used as the others with which it be- 
longs. It will be an indispensabie part of the high-school reference library. 

Howarp E. WItson 

t John Spencer Bassett, Epochs of American History: Expansion and Reform, 

1889-1926. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1926. Pp. xx+356. $1.50. 
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A report of an educational experiment with twelve-year-old children—The 
much-mooted question of the uses to be made of the present needs, interests, and 
activities of children on the one hand and of the findings of the scientific study 
of society on the other in the selection and evaluation of the materials of instruc- 
tion can probably be settled authoritatively only by careful experimentation. 
The extreme points of view—that the spontaneous interests of children alone, 
or that adult activities alone, should determine the curriculum—are rapidly dis- 
appearing from the philosophies of curriculum-making. Some middle ground, 
on which any school experience is validated in the light of both child interest 
and the needs of society, seems to be more reasonable. 

Experimentation in the City and Country School of New York has had for 
its purposes for fourteen years “to study the interests and abilities of the grow- 
ing child as they are manifested, to supply an environment that, step by step, 
shall meet the needs of his development, stimulate his activities, and orient him 
in his enlarging world, and that shall at the same time afford him effective ex- 
perience in social living” (p. vii). The latest published record' of the experi- 
mental practices of the school discusses in detail the work and play of the class 
of twelve-year-old children. It is written by the teacher of the class from “‘copi- 
ous daily notes” and is edited by the founder of the school, Caroline Pratt. Dis- 
cussion and criticism of the report and of the school procedures pictured in it 
are invited by the author and the editor. 

The titles of the chapters indicate the nature of the activities of the children. 
They are: “The Toy Company,” “History and Geography,” “Stories on His- 
tory Topics,” “More Stories,”’ “Other Work in English,” “Foreign Languages,” 
“Music, Clay Modeling, and Shop Work,” “Mathematics,” “Laboratory Ex- 
periments,” and “Dramatics.” It is evident that the school has not abandoned 
all the traditional subject matter of the elementary-school curriculum. It has, 
however, attempted to divest that subject matter of its customary formalism 
and to enrich it by relating it to social experiences appropriate for gradually in- 
ducting the child into the play and work of adult society. The general plan is 
to put the pupils at only the tasks in which they are interested. To devise suc- 
cessful methods of giving the pupils a fundamental interest in the tasks they 
should perform is the big problem of the City and Country School, as it is, in- 
deed, of any school. Just how successful have been the methods used by this 
school, the reader may judge from the samples and descriptions of pupils’ work 
included in the report. 

One important method described is that of the class business organization. 
Through this organization the class decides all questions as to the work and the 
play of the class as a whole. The teacher assists the pupils to arrive at practi- 
cable decisions but does not dominate the situation. From the description in 
the report, the organization appears to function spontaneously and effectively 
in history and geography as well as in the “toy company.” 

In the opinion of the reviewer, the report is lacking in two respects. In the 

t Leila Stott, Adventuring with Twelve Year Olds. New York: Greenberg, Publisher, 
Inc., 1927. Pp. xii+194. $2.00. 
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first place, it fails to include objective data as to the mental, emotional, and so- 
cial status and growth of the pupils. The Preface states that the results of 
studies made by the Bureau of Educational Experiments are published from 
time to time and will not be included in the report. The data furnished by 
the bureau, as related to the matters under discussion in the report, would, per- 
haps, make it easier for the reader to evaluate the work of the school. 

In the second place, the author does not make it clear how the school has 
tested, and is testing, the curriculum offered to discover whether it cares for 
the needs of the growing child and of the future citizen. If the school is making 
a systematic study of the society in which the pupils must function as children 
and as adults, the author makes no mention of the fact and makes no attempt 
to show the relation of the curriculum to the findings of such a study. 

As an account of the methods by which a liberal school environment can be 
adapted to the interests and abilities of the pupils, the report is thorough, inter- 
esting, and instructive. At this time of radical. changes in school procedures, 
much careful experimentation, with attendant accurate reports, is highly de- 
sirable. The report is an attempt to direct critical attention toward the details 
of an extensive experiment and should be a welcome contribution. 


Ctoy S. Hopson 
Community GENOA, ILLINOIS 


Educational finance and taxation —The rapid growth of American secondary 
schools and the corresponding increase in taxation have directed the attention 
of educators to the field of educational finance. During the last few years the 
Educational Finance Inquiry Commission made several studies in school fi- 
nance, four of which relate to Illinois alone. Another finance study' relative to 
Tllinois, one which deals with the relation of taxes to township and community 
high schools, has been published. 

Of the 495 township and community high schools in the 102 counties in the 
state in 1923, the study includes 210 schools in 35 counties. The report is organ- 
ized into ten chapters, the first two of which present the background of the study 
and indicate its scope and the sources and methods used in collecting the data. 
The next chapter surveys the increase in number of community and township 
high schools and indicates the aspects of law, finance, and district boundaries 
involved. Chapter iv relates to the sharing of the benefits of township and com- 
munity high schools by rural and urban communities. Chapter v takes up the 
theoretical and administrative defects of the general property tax law as it oper- 
ates in Illinois. The next two chapters deal with the distribution of taxes between 
rural and urban communities, a comparison being made of the abilities of the two 
types of communities to pay taxes. Chapter viii considers the theory of taxa- 
tion which taxes property according to the benefit derived from the public func- 


t Carl B. Althaus, The Distribution of the Tax Burden of Township and Community 
High Schools in Illinois. Chicago: Illinois Agricultural Association (608 South Dear- 
born Street), 1927. Pp. vi+98. $1.00. 
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tion supported and the theory of taxation which reckons taxes on the basis of 
the ability of the individual to pay; this chapter also cites political and economic 
reasons for an equitable distribution of the tax burden. Chapter ix analyzes the 
influence of the size and type of high school, the type of community, and the 
operation of the present revenue system on the distribution of the tax burden. 
The final chapter summarizes the outstanding points of the study, shows the 
impracticability of trying to remove present tax inequalities by amending the 
general property tax law, and presents briefly laws of Minnesota and Wisconsin 
which suggest remedies for the situation. 

The study brings together and interprets a large amount of factual data, 
which are clearly presented and skilfully illustrated by numerous graphs. Maps 
are also presented where they facilitate interpretation. The data are accom- 
panied by descriptive statements, which clearly point out the significance for 
educational finance of the trend of the township and community high school 
movement in Illinois. The conclusions reached are supported by adequate data. 

In view of the persistence of the agricultural depression which began in 
1921, some agricultural economists might criticize the author’s method of esti- 
mating the farm income for 1923 (p. 64). They might contend that the farm 
income for 1923 was more nearly on a par with that for 1921 than is that indi- 
cated by an extension of the regression line drawn from points which show the 
annual farm income for the period 1910-21. Some readers might also feel that 
the organization of the report could have been improved by placing chapter v, 
“Defects of the General Property Tax in Illinois,” just before the final chapter, 
which suggests remedies for the defects. Neither of these criticisms, however, 
materially affects the worth or the major conclusions of the study. 

Numerous typographical errors are to be found in the report. 

Regardless of any minor criticisms, the study should prove of great value to 
school administrators, students of school finance, and students of rural eco- 
nomics. The material is presented so that the lay reader interested in the finan- 
cial bearing of the township and community high school movement in Illinois 


will readily see the outstanding points of the study. 
H. PUNKE 
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